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CHAPTER I 

“ Open the window, Curtis,” said the sick man wearily. 
With a thin, nervous hand he pushed aside the mass of 
typed MS. he had been studying and lay back on lus 
pillows. His sunken eyes, blazing with the last flame of 
expiring vitality, were hidden under the stained lids. A 
great, handsome wreck, that had been a magnetic and 
dominating personality, Shamus Macgregor had done all 
things swiftly and easily in his life. Now he had come to 
the end; and in that also he had been swift and sudden. 
Yesterday he had concluded a gigantic financial coup that 
had trebled his millions. To-day he was dying. He had 
known the hand of death was on him, when they had 
carried him from his own private car, on the OwrUnc 
Limited, to that low, wide-windowed room in the lit 
inn on the summit of the Sierra Nevada, where the 
panting train pauses to take breath, after its long climb 

from the fertile golden land of California. , 

- His tired eyes opened and swept the purple and green 
and rose of the climbing mountains, and lingered on one 
tall peak where the snow lay in the evening sun with the 
radiance of a pearl; pink-tinted and yet faintly blue, a 

be HTrighttInd g pL P ted nl ihe mass of papers on towards 

5.S.S c»KMS a 1 -- 

Curtis," h. -id I. his slow southern 
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voice—a curiously sweet voice, that had been a mighty 
asset in his phenomenal success. 

Curtis Jones, tall, yellow, saturnic, with a pair of eyes 
in his lean scarred face as blue as tempered steel, removed 
the papers, and stood holding them between his long fine 
hands, looking down on his friend with a twitching of the 
lip that betrayed the carefully hidden sorrow in his heart. 
For Curtis Jones loved his partner as Jonathan loved 
David. Shamus Macgregor had been his Providence, his 
Ideal, and his one reason in life. Now he was dying; and 
Curtis Jones felt his universe tumbling into chaos. He 
could not imagine life without his friend. 

“ Give me my drops,” commanded Shamus Macgregor, 

and sit down beside me. There is time for another talk 
before I go.” 

Curtis Jones dropped the papers, with a convulsive 
twitch of his lean face; and, stooping, picked them up 
again and carefully disposed of them in the dispatch-case, 
open on the table, administered the drops and sat down 
facing his partner beside the bed. 

“ Curtis,” began the soft drawling voice, “ I know you 
think me hard, and so I would be if I had not you. You 
read those? " He inclined his head towards the table 
where the dispatch-case stood. 

“ Yes,” replied Jones dully, “ I did.” 

Shamus Macgregor smiled. “ Curtis,” he said, “ let’s 
go back to the old time when you and I were first partners 
-friends and partners-Curtis Jones, I’m glad I've done 
it. Would you have liked her, the child of the girl we 
both loved, to have gone to that degenerate little Skinro 
and taken my money with her ? ” - F 

“ Z°’M Sh r^ n °u‘ ” res P° ndcd Curtis Jones violently; 

‘‘Weli-h 1 1 ^ h f> “ *e" ^ the money!” 

Well, u he does, drawled the weak voice “ he can 

prove ,t now, when he thinks she has nothing but her 
>outh and love mess. You’ll see what happens. Bu 
1 m hoping he ll back out; I want my Jan to be married 
lor love, but I want her to marry a clean-blooded, healthy 
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hov of her own age, and not the semi-imbecile tag-end 
of a mean griping line of nobles. I’ve no use for 
blue blood—not even when it flows under strawberry 

Wefte ain’t quite imbecile either, Shamus,” remon- 
strated Tones. “ But I’d rather she took Dwight. 

‘‘ Yes’^agreed the dying man; “ I want my daughter 
to marry Dwight Kenyon or somebody Idee h,m-and 

thi !o^Kce ^r^and worried 
lines “She’ll suffer, Shamus,” he protested She 11 

put the pick into a pile of gold ? behest 

^n in m K worMfor her £**»*>« 

qU His thin hands c ' u ^^.le’torrm"j'then suddenly’the 
passion subsided! and he fell back, a little purplish shadow 

Cr< Jones kicked out his hai^from'off'his 

^ Stnds, gazing reproachfully 

^Presently the agt^d £** "* 

haveVhand 5 likewoman, old son,” whispered 

Shamus Macgregor. “ Th ^ nk > °^ ° wa rningly. “ Quiet 
“ Sh !—sh 1 ” whispered Jonc ' K ^ Uon>t 

now, Shamus, if we re,tc«X t ions^ gave me. 
utter a word, and 1 11 reao 

^He*deftly“plaoed^another pillow behind the sagging 
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head, and, taking a paper from inside his coat, drew his 
chair nearer and began to read, condensing as he went 
along into the fewest words, so that the gist of the instruc¬ 
tions was instantly obvious. The preliminaries were all 
concerning investments, vast sums of money in this; and 
that, and another, and all in one name of Jan Macgregor, 
but till her majority under the care and direction of Curtis 
Jones, who might not touch one cent himself, but was 
bound over to administer it all for the said Jan, until the 
time appointed, when he was to proceed to certain men 
of law in New York and instruct them to hand over the 
accumulated millions to their owner, who would then be 

of age, and have the necessary experience to use them 
sensibly. 

J hen came detailed instructions to Jones concerning 
the girl Jan personally. He was to keep in touch with 
her, to watch over her carefully and faithfully, never 
losing sight of her and whoever she might be with, espe¬ 
cially if that person happened to be her husband/- Evi¬ 
dently the deceit fulness of riches had inspired Shamus 
Macgregor with a great distrust-especially of husbands 
-and in no case was Jan Macgregor ever to have more 
than the sum of one hundred pounds English money to 

assist her in the year elapsing between then and her next 
birthday. 

“ Better let her have it right away,” advised Tones 
anxiously, peering at the (ace on the pillow. 

( 1*7 , n I Uch has shc in tl,e London bank ? ” asked her 
father feebly. 

month” 7 P ° UndS Sht ' S b ° llght a Rolls-Royce this 


A smile flitted over Shamus llacgregor’s free an. 

“She 5 l on'tT'k f T C,0Usly at lhc paper in his hanc 
She von t take to earning a livin’,” lie ventured. 

“ Fo?a vein h T Cr <K lt ’ P crsisted the faint voice 
Tor a yeiu, Jones, it can t hurt her, and she will ear 

darn more in that year than she could buy in a lifctdmi 

It s better to be safe than sorry, old son. You can men 
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a broken heart, but the fracture is always there. Poverty 

will bring out all the good in her.” 

“ An’ all the bad, Shamus. It’s a bit cruel, you 

know.” „ . , , , 

“ It’s better than a ruined life,” persisted the lather. 

“ Say,” protested Jones, “ I may give her a present 

off and on. This don’t prevent me doin’ that ? 

A smile of infinite tenderness broke like sunshine over 

Shamus Macgregor’s\grey face. <€ , i . nii 

“ Oh, you, Curtis Jones ! ” he whispered. Don t >ou 

spoil my plan. I’m planning for my Jans happiness 

It’s the best way out I’ve known for a long time, i 

- - - • u-v j| ave rne let her 


do love the 


It’s the best way out 1 ve kiiowh 
couldn’t be with her, aiyl you wouldn't 

be with Isabel, would you ? ” 

“ God, no ! ” groaned Jones. but I 

child, Shamus. To see her suffer— . 

“Aye,” sighed the dying man. Shell suffer sure 

youth feels so keenly. But it’s got to be, Jorheown 

sake. What chance would she have to know her friend 

with all that mone>-” . „ 

“Sure thing,” groaned Jones; she couldn t. 

There was silence in the room while the enumerable 

little mountain torrents flashed across the golden a. . 

AKttteXd came up and gently shook the branches of 

the great pines, whispering among them like the sea. 

“ Jones,” came the sweet, weak vo.ee, read me 

Wl Wih llie'predsio^o'f"habit, Jones took a.shabby■ litUe 
old New Testament from the pocket wherehe P 

his instructions and began to read m aanonotonous^ ^ 

impersonal as the breeze in the of Shamus 

upon the Mountain. Fora wh „i„ r „ n f his last day 

Macgregor looked out on the fad> n g^ J jn the window 
upon earth. I he mountain top. ‘ ^ 

p?ssed from rose and mauve and purp i n the 

pearliness, softly flushed ■w*h P|n£i only two tail 
evening sky there towered against the blu > 

amethystine pillars, containing a glory of p»- fc 
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“ It’s like an open door,” whispered the faint voice. 

“ A door open in heaven-” 

His eyelids fluttered wearily down over the brilliant 
eyes and hid their hungry longing—the longing hidden 
within his soul since that radiant morning when his girl- 
wife had left him in the barren poverty of their mountain 
shack. Suddenly he looked up and thrust his right hand 
at his friend. “ Curtis ! ” he cried, as if in an agony of 
mind like to that through which his gigantic body had 
just passed. “ My little girl! My little girl—swear to 
me you will look after her ! ” 

Curtis Jones dropped the Holy Book and embraced 
the thin right hand in both his own; falling on his knees 
by the bed, he looked straight into Shamus Macgregor’s 
face. 


I swear by Almighty God,” he promised; “I will 
never let her out of my sight. Trust me, Shamus; I love 
her as much as you do—Polly’s girl.” 

“ Never lose sight of her,’’'fluttered the failing breath. 
“ By God, no ! ” vowed Curtis Jones. 

Shamus Macgregor uttered a long strange shrill sound, 
half a sigh, half a cry, and, turning his head aside, buried 
his face in the pillow like a child composing itself to sleep 
The agonised grasp on his friend’s fingers relaxed, and 

the hand lay still and damply cold. There was another 
long sigh, and then silence. 


The golden doors between the two tall pillars of glowin 
cdour seemed to open on a sea of opalescent green 
flecked with little fleecy clouds of nurest rose. 

talked r d d tZ g d am ° ng tKC tree$ ’ and the liUle "' atofa11 


“ Tollv ! ” whispered the faint voice. “ Oh, Pollv it 
been a long while I ” ' ’ 

Curtis Jones fel. forward and hid his face while 1 

tss s& ™* 




« 
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CHAPTER II 

“Grizel!” called Mrs. William Macgregor ; “you 
come right down now. I ain’t a-goin to wait for my 
lunch one minute longer.” 

The lady addressed, who was passing along a wide 
landing half-way up the palatial staircase, turned hastily 
and came down. “ Why, yes, Isabel, certainly, she 
agreed; “I didn’t know you were waiting luncheon.” 

“ I am not ,” responded Mrs. William Macgregor resent¬ 
fully, “ an’ what’s more I won't —never no more. W hy, 
my God, I might as well be keepin’ a ho-tel for all the 

notice you folks take of meal-times ” 

She swung round as an elderly servitor opened the 
hall door and a cherubic youth of about seventeen 
entered, dragging after him on the leash an unwilling and 
obese Pekinese. Mrs. Macgregor stared at him as it she 
suspected her senses of arrant deceit in the vision. ^ 1 hen 
she burst on the newcomer with soft fury. V ou, 
Hopkins ! ” she cried with shrill sweetness, shaking a 
jewelled forefinger admonishingly in the unhappy youth s 
face. “ Don’t vou know I won’t have no damn little dogs 
in my house? ' Just you go right out with that hideous 

brute an’ leave him in the street.” 

“ He ain’t my little dawg ! ” almost wept Hopkins. 

“ I don’t want him—I hate him, anyway ! 

“ Well, I declare to goodness! ” vociferated Mrs. Mac 
gregor. “ What you want to bring the beast here for. 

Take it right straight out.” , 

“Wait a second, Isabel,” suggested Miss^Grizel in the 

soft drawling voice, so like her brother s. 

1 ^Ildy'Theobald’s dawg,” wept Hopkins, giving 
the animal a surreptitious kick. “ Sh f:iP 01 da ^s i ” 
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which, however, dived between Hopkins’ feet, and twisted 
the lead round his ankles; whereat he swore, without 
begging permission or offering apology. Mrs. Macgregor 
swept down on him like an avalanche. 

“ You, Hopkins ! ” she remonstrated. “ Don’t you dare 
cuss at Lady Theobald’s little dawg. Oh, the dear sweet 
little darling. Come to your Auntie Isabel. Grizel, ain’t 
he too cunning? ” 

Miss Grizel dabbed her eyes with the corners of a minute 
lace-edged handkerchief. She was prone to laughter, and 
something in the scene had struck her as exquisitely funny. 
Hopkins knew what it was; it had struck him too, but he 
was “ only the tootcr,” as Mrs. Macgregor expressed it, 
and tutors must not laugh too openly, even in these days 
of democracy. 

“ She's cornin’ along to lunch,” he remarked, aban¬ 
doning the lead to Mrs. Macgregor; “in a taxi.” 

“ Oh, my God ! exclaimed Mrs. Macgregor, in tones 
of poignant agony. “ I hope to goodness she hasn’t had 
it all the mornin—William will be that mad. Hopkins, 

you tell Smith he’d better have change-” She turned 

to Miss Grizel and caught her by the elbow. “ Last time 
she was here the taxi was two pounds five,” she whis¬ 
pered. “ I believe she came here just to get Smith to 
pay him off." She winked confidentially at her sister-in- 
law, and drew her into the dining-room; then, suddenly 
remembering the dog, she transferred the lead to the 
elderly servitor and sat herself down at the table, where 
Hopkins was already waiting patiently with an eager 
look. He was anxious to get out again and waylay the 
American Secretary of Legation, whose life he embittered 

by unceasingly demanding to be “ given ” into the British 
army. 


Miss Grizel, dainty, small, coloured like a piece o 
Dresden, smiled at him with her blue eyes across th( 
table. Wb Hopkins! she drawled. “Where an 
all the othc- oung people?” 

" God k- - ;s ! ” burst out Hopkins gloomily; “ they’n 
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all doin’ something; I'm the only one who hasn t got 

a J “ Where’s Chester? ” asked Mrs. Macgregor, unfolding 

her napkin. . „ , . . . 

“ Last time I saw Chester,” said Hopkins, with an air 

of lifted gloom, “ he was discharging coal at the Cochrane 

Hospital. • • i << ^'4 

“ Well,” demanded Mrs. Macgregor iunouslv, can t 

you discharge coal?” , Tr ,. .. 

“Me?” demanded the outraged Hopkins, his mouth 

drooping open in blank dismay. “No, ma'am, Lye get 
to pay for my clothes. My father ain’t a millionaire; 1 

want to fight in the British army.’ „ p . , 

“Well, Hoppy,” said a new voices latience. 

Patience’! The war will wait for you—. 

The extraordinarily vibrant quality of the voice, the 
slow clear enunciation, would have rendered that voice 
arrestive anywhere, and the personality to which it 
belonged was of a piece with the voice. Indeed, when a 
disappointed gentleman of title, sadly m need of recon¬ 
structing his "fortunes, remarked scathingly, that Mis 
Jan Macgregor was “aggressively arrestive he was 

twimr to express more*than he knew'. 

She was standing behind her aunt Grizel, holding on to 

William Macgregor’s arm. A girl ,n f he uniform f 
ambulance driver, just about the middle height vet she 
looked tall because of the proud little carriage of hei sma 
head se so straightly on a ling, bcautifully-mou dod throat 
She had the kind of face de Maur.er gave lr.lb), and 

£2 -uthAhaTcolM not speak m.licioa„y H« 
skin, a little touched by her outdoor ' redn J 

ivory, tinged with the wonderful tr finished 

that goes with ruddy brown hair, hlic was 
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at all points, feet, hands and arms, a sweet, proud, inde¬ 
pendent, wilful beauty, and, over and above all these 
innumerable charms, she had inherited that nameless 
attraction which made men and women trust Shamus 
Macgrcgor as many of them did not trust God. She had 
a sweet and lovable magnetism that drew and held. 
Very old people and very young people adored Jan; the 
people in between were all in love with her if they were 
men, and envious if they were women. Needless to say 
the “ tooter ” adored her, though he knew that, even had 
she returned a thousandth part of his hopeless worship, 
the heiress to thirteen millions was not for him. That 
was one reason why he pined to be at the front in the 
British army. 

William Macgregor was very like his younger brother 
Shamus. His eyes were as bright, his colour as vivid, his' 
voice as sweet. True, his thatch of immensely thick hair 
was white as snow, but it only made him look the younger. 
Many a woman had decided, seeing them together, that 
there could not be more than a year between them, and 
that William was the younger. In reality he was the 
elder by fourteen years. 

lie had made his pile and retired when he married his 
first wife, a lady of a great old New England family. She 
had died in giving him a son, and lately he had married 
again, a lady of whom he had learnt a great deal, ajter 
marrying her. He would have been content enough with 
her had she been content with him, but she was devoured 
by a passion for Society, and Society fought shy of her, 
to her occasional despair. When she was too much even 
for him William Macgregor retired to the music-room and 
played Bach's Preludes on the organ. It was a mechani¬ 
cal organ, and lie could not hear her while it thundered 
out that old-world music. 

He sat down now, with Jan beside him, and twinkled 
at Hopkins, while Jan smiled. 

l> When I was your age, Hopkins 
Macgregor. 


" began William 
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His wife raised two resplendent hands imploringly. 
“ For the Land’s sake, William ! ” she begged, “ don’t 

tell us you had no clothes.” 

“ Well, I hadn’t-” reminiscenced William Macgregor. 

“ Why, Uncle William, what did you wear to church ? ” 
asked Jan. 

“There wasn’t no church, child.’ 

“ Why, where was that, William ? ” asked Miss Grizel 


in a surprised tone. 

“Well,now,so it was, when you were seventeen 
sighed Miss Grizel. “ Law sakes 1 William, am t the 

W'orld changed since then ? ’ 

“ Sure thing, it is,” said William Macgregor. The 

world and all in it. Hallo, Chester ! 

Chester Macgregor was a big burly boy of sixteen; \ ery 
like his Uncle Shamus, both in character and person, at 
sixteen he was already a man, both mentally and physi- 
callv, and his greatest grievance was that ‘h e Brdish 
Government would not make him Director of Military 
Transport, a post for which he felt he was ideally fitted 
To save himself from melancholy he did any thing that 
happened to want doing; to-day he had been discharging 
sacks of very dusty coal into a cellar in Grosvenor Square, 
and though he was presentable, he was not yet as ,m- 

maculately clean as he might have been. „ 

“ Whose awful mangy little pup is Walters lead 0 . 

he asked as he fell upon his luncheon. 

, Mrs. Macgregor remembered with a sudden 

d0 “ b s™th i ,” y 'she directed, “lay another place; Lady 

a ^r ed f t 

he said softly, didn’t you forget she is 
* Love among the Ruins ? 
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“ And don’t you forget, Uncle William, that she is the 
Ruins in Love—with you.” 

“ I think I’ll go and play Bach,” he groaned softly. 

“ She’ll follow you up and borrow' a fiver,” said Jan 
wickedly. “ Better stick it with me. Steady now. Here 
she is. How do you do, Lady Theobald? ” 

Lady Theobald, piloted to her chair by Mrs. Macgregor, 
fanned herself with her lorgnette, and smiled vaguely 
and sweetly, with an air of ineffable condescension, on 
everybody, including Smith, seated herself, and blandly 
inquired of Mrs. Macgregor if there was anything to 
eat that would not poison her. 

“ You know what I mean,” she added; “ I have to be 
so careful. Last week I ate a small cake of white paint— 
I was painting, and I did not notice—it is so easy to 
poison oneself.” She put up her lorgnette and smiled 
sadly round the table; then suddenly began to search 
through a reticule she carried slung on her wrist, apparently 
in vain. 

“ I have a—a—something for Mr. Macgregor,” she said. 

Mrs. Macgregor offered her a handkerchief, Jan a 
fountain-pen, Hopkins, with great hesitation, a penknife, 
and Miss Grizel, a smelling bottle. 

■ned blackly, and refused them all; 
then, catching sight of a plate before her containing soup, 
she fell to and devoured it after the German fashion, the 
reticule swinging on her wrist. Out of it fell a crumpled 
envelope, with a line of black printing on it. Smith 
picked it up, and, placing it on a salver, would have 
offered it to the lady, whose table manners offended him 
sorely, but William Macgregor warned him back. Lady 

Theobald Mar was an endless source of entertainment 
to him. 


Smith returned to the sideboard and absently smoothed 
out the crumpled envelope. Then, with a start, he read 
the address and carried it to his master. 

William Macgregor turned it over idlv in his fingers, 
watching his wife’s face, and wondering.' In his heart he 
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detested Lady Theobald, and knew her for a greedy, vulgar 
harpy; yet his wife hung on her every word as if they 
were be-rubied and be-diamonded, like those which fell 
from the lips of the girl in the fairy tale. He knew Isabel s 
fixed intention was to marry Jan to that bewigged and 
painted old harpy’s son, if she could. Not that she liked 
him, or that he was good, or wise, or kind, or even respect¬ 
able, but because she wanted to talk about “ My niece, 

the Duchess of Stonehaven.” 

Absently he opened the cablegram and glanced at its 
contents; then he sat with clenched hand and frozen face 
staring at the fateful words, for William Macgregor loved 
his younger brother Shamus better even than his son, 
and the cable told him his brother was dead. 


CHAPTER III 

For a little space William Macgregor sat thus, then, 
lifting his eyes, black with pain, in a grey face, he extended 
the pale blue paper towards Lady Theobald Mar. 

“ Where did you get this? ” he asked slowly, his voice 

quivering like that of a very old, tired man. 

Lady Theobald eyed him curiously, out of her china- 
blue orbs, under the towsled fringes of her ancient, wig. 
“A very rude little girl asked me to take it in she 
gabbled, her mouth being still full. She swallowed,, and 
proceeded with a kind of supercilious fatigue. 
offered to show me the back entrance, and asked me where 
my shop was in case I got a good haul. I don t know 

what she can have meant.” , ,,.. . , . 

Jan bent over her plate to hide her bubbling laughter 

-ill the more irrepressible because her Aunt Gra 
putting, between little sips of iced water, some absolutely 

irrelevant questions concerning the weather. d 

“Jiggeity!” exclaimed Mrs. Macgregor, consumed 

with indignation; “she must have thought you uere 
w r ardrobe dealer.” 
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“ A what? ” asked Lady Theobald, adjusting her hat, 
a framework of bare tulle transfixed to her scarlet wig 
by two amazing pins. “ My dear soul! how could I be 
mistaken for a furniture person ? ” 

In the midst of the gale of conversation produced by 
this question, William Macgregor rose and, crushing the 
cable in his hand, went slowly from the room. 

It was no unusual thing for him to leave before the meal 
was ended. His time was-very fully occupied by his 
innumerable charities, all of which he administered him¬ 
self, with no other help than that of a little old wizened 
typist, and Miss Grizel. No one had noticed his pallor or 
the set suffering of his expression. He had escaped in 
the babble to think of some way by which he could soften 
this blow to Jan. In the cable he was asked to be silent 
till he received Curtis Jones’ letter following. He went 
slowly up to his room and, locking the door, knelt down 
by his writing-table and mourned for his brother. 

The little family of Macgregor was devoted to each 
other in a very extraordinary fashion. Their parents had 
died young in the little American village where they were 
born, and the two boys had taken the care of their pretty 
sister very seriously. For her sake they had toiled late 
and early, and had laid the foundation of their enormous 
fortunes by a sterling honesty of word and deed, which 
brought them, even from the beginning, the confidence 
and trust of their fellows. 

They had sent the pretty sister to a good school, and 
indulged her in all the dainty tastes she instinctively 
developed, reaping a generous reward when she chose, 
instead of teaching, to become their companion. They 
had in common a love of books and music, and pictures 
which they gratified as their means allowed. Miss Grize! 
looked back, many a time, from all the splendours of a 
great town house in Carleton House Terrace to the great 
happiness of a wooden bungalow in the mountains, where 
here was but little to eat, and her cotton dresses were 
faded to whiteness, where she and her brother Shamus’ 
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wife Polly were often cold and hungry, and Shamus and 
William bone-weary with digging, and were yet happy 
and filled with a great content with each other. There 
was no big organ in the shack, but Polly had a voice to 
which the angels might have listened with joy- a great 
vibrating, honey-sweet singing in the middle note, soft 
as velvet and horribly tear-compelling even when she 
sang happy songs. In those days Curtis Jones who had 
joined the prospectors “ for his keep ”-wh,ch he most v 
contributed himself, shooting for the pot every da> use J 
to sit on a log with his back to the company, and let 
the tears stream down his lined face m a p e‘ h w ° [ 
enjoyment. Like Viola’s Duke, he loved sad music 
because his heart was always aching. He had beeni in 
love with Jan’s mother from the time she was in short 
skirts. When she married his friend and ‘dol, Shamu 

Macereeor he was neither hurt nor surprised. That was as 

itSd be. He loved them both, but his heart was sor 
just the same, and no one ever guessed it bu: M s Gr ze . 

The riches they sought came too late for b^ut.ful, 
sweet-voiced Polly, and for a time it seemed almost as it 
the gold would harden the heart of Shamus Macgregor as 
it has hardened many another good man. But Jan s 
soft little helplessness wound itself around him and kept 
off the evil mfluence. The brothers Macgregor became 
twod the richest men in the world-but they kept the,r 
noble simplicity and their spotless mtegntv. i 
men didZre good in the wor'ld-but it was mostly done 

ty WilC; with his head buried in his arms was away 
back in his youth, visualising with lean^ l. heart the 

“ How was he to break it to Jan • . - 

acc - 
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The question drummed itself into his brain insistently. 
How was he to tell Jan her father was dead; that she 
would never see him again, never hear the sound of his 
voice, never feel the strong, firm clasp of his big arm 
his kind hand again ? Jan, who blindly worshipped her 
father. 

Then he fell to thinking of how much Shamus had meant 
to him in his life. No scheme of existence seemed com¬ 
plete without him; that wise younger head, that clear- 
seeing tolerant eye—the restraining clasp. William 
Macgregor had only once in his life acted without consult¬ 
ing his brother, and that once had nearly broken him; 
it was when he had married his second wife." Isabel 
Mar had caught him after two years of deliberate 
hunting. He had k own she was hunting him, but her 
apparent kindness of heart, her big, open cheerfulness of 
disposition, and her wonderful, almost incredible beauty, 
had trapped him with his eyes open. That his marriage 
had not been a complete disaster was owing to Shamus. 
To his clever handling of the high-handed Isabel, who 
was tamed and meek after a short half-hour with her new 
brother-in-law—to his patience and diplomacy afterwards. 

It was thanks to Shamus that he was not the laughing¬ 
stock of London and New York. For William Macgregor, 
who might have married into the aristocracy of either 
capital, had been caught by a vulgar beauty from behind 
a bar, masquerading as the widow of a Kentucky gentle¬ 
man, when she was really the divorced wife of a Chicago' 
floor-walker. 

Still, she was genuinely fond of him, and she had learnt 
much, and w /ild learn more. She set Grizel before herself 
as a pattern,. -.d modelled herself on it—not badly either 
in the time. Yet she hated Grizel, as William Macgregor 
could not fail to know. His wife never lost an opportunity 
of telling him. 

He knew, .so, that on the first available opportunity 
Grizel wouh. have to go. Isabel wanted her house to 
herself—to do as she liked in. Remembering Lady Theo- 
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bald Mar, William Macgregor groaned aloud. She would 
fill it with parasites and harpies — poverty-stricken 
nobility who would condescendingly prey upon him. Out¬ 
siders he had never seen. His own old friends were already 
standing afar off. They would remember him while Grizel 
was under his roof, while Jan and Chester were with him. 
But if these went? An eternity of Isabel's malapropisms 
seemed stretching before lnm to nowhere. 

These people came to borrow from him and to laugh at 
her; he realised with a pang of acute heartache that 
there, too, Shamus had protected him. He had placed 
Jan and Grizel in the big house, so that all the world would 
see the marriage had made no difference in their relation¬ 
ship ; that the bond between them was as strong as ever. 
Gossip, a trifle disconcerted, said things couldn’t be so 
very bad, and really when you knew Mrs. William Mac¬ 
gregor she was a real sport. Of course, she put into words 
things you mustn't even hint at. It was disconcerting till 
you became accustomed to her, but she was so generous, 
and she tired of her wonderful clothes so soon, and you 
hadn't even to hint at liking a thing. She was like the 
Moors. “You like it? I am delighted—it is yours 
Numbers of women quite liked Mrs. Macgregor at the end 
of her fisst London season, and remembered her when 
they met her in Egypt, and on the Riviera, in company 


with Jan and Grizel. 

Jan would go her own way now, he thought; he knew 
that much as his niece and sister loved him, they uid not 
like his wife, nor could they ever grow accustomed to her 
point of view. Sometimes he could see Grizel draw back, 
as from the edge of an abyss, at some flashlight glimpse 

into Isabel’s spiritual mentality. 

They would leave him with her, and Chester would go 

to Yale, where Isabel’s own son was studying now, and lit 

also would be lost to him. , 

Jan would be a rich woman, but she would never have 

many- friends, and he could not hope b a 

among them. Still, he knew there would alwajs 
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place for him, and he could go to her of! and on, till he 
joined Shamus; and at this point the heart pang was 
almost more than his spirit could endure, and he groaned 
aloud again. 

“ Uncle Willie ! ” said a soft voice through the keyhole. 
“ I’m coming back to tea, may I come up to you ? Auntie 
Isabel is having that silly little Duke.” 

William Macgregor lifted his head out of his arms. 

“ Why yes, dearie,” he called. “ Come right up to me, 
and bring Grizel.” 

He heard her footsteps receding, and silence fell again 
—a silence peopled with his dead; then came another 
knock and Miss Grizel begged admittance. 

“ Willie ! ” she implored, “ let me in—I’m sure you’re 
not well.” 

He rose and, opening the door, drew her gently within. 

“ Grizel,” he said heavily, his eyes looking down on her 
dull with misery; “ Shamus is dead.” 

Miss Grizel put out her little hands as if to ward of! 
a blow, and faltered into a seat; there she sat gazing up 
at him blankly. 

From the great drawing-room below came a babble of 
words and laughter; Mrs. Macgregor’s shrill, sweet voice 
dominating the chorus. 

With a gesture of weary distaste William Macgregor 
shut and bolted the door. 

“ We must arrange how to break it to Jan,” he said 
huskilv. 

And Miss Grizel, white and frozen, looked at him as if 
she had not comprehended. 

“ Jan ! ” she exclaimed feebly. “ My poor little Jan ! ” 

There was a loud rat-tat at the door, and the handle 
rattled furiously. 

“ Open, William ! ” cried Mrs. Macgregor. “ I’ve got 
such noos! ” Slowly William Macgregor re-opened the 
door, and his wife burst in, her lovely face flushed with 
excitement. 

“ My Gad ! William,” she cried. “ If that Jan isn’t 
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the luckiest girl on earth. The Dook of Stonehaven wants 
to marry her.” 


CHAPTER IV 

“ You promised me a definite answer after the arrival 
of the late Mr. Macgregor's secretary/’ said the Duke of 
Stonehaven, in his high treble. “ I had written to Mr. 
Macgregor three months ago, proposing for his daughter s 
hand. Perhaps Mr. Curtis Jones can inform me what 
settlements Jan’s father proposed to make on her, and 
how she stands now in regard to his money. I am some¬ 
what surprised ”—he went on querulously that I 
have had no communication from Mr. Jones, or your 

husband.” . . . 

Mrs. Macgregor nervously fingered her pearls, and looked 

anywhere but at her distinguished visitor. 

“ I cayn’t help wishin’ you’d proposed to Jan before 
you wrote her father.” She sighed. “ I know it ain t 
done in England, but Amurican girls like to be asked first. 
You know, Dook, Jan ain’t like other girls, she’s real 
old-fashioned. Unless she’s got a crush on you she won t 
have nothin’ to do with proposals to her relations. 

The Duke’s long, white face coloured unbecomingly, 
and his pale, china-blue eyes opened widely and blinked. 
He lifted his helpless-looking and exquisitely-manicured 
hands in protest. “ A man in my position he began. 

Mrs. Macgregor ruthlessly interrupted 
“I know? she declared, “you’re accordin' to Hoyle 
natoorly. Well, I’ve done my best. If Jan don t take 

you she’s a fool! ” , . n , 

“She is er—er—not encouraging,” gloomed the Dure, 

and he thrust out his small patent leather feet and regarc e 

them with melancholy admiration. 

, “ Why she don’t take you beats me, declared Mr>. 

* Macgregor, and the Duke was fain to agree * 

if anything could have disturbed his equammi y 
the lurking certainty that in her heart Jan Macgreg 
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secretly amused by his wooing. But, of course, he could 
not really afford to let himself go till he was quite satisfied 
on matters financial. His own income from all sources 
did not quite total five hundred a year, which, for a Duke, 
was absurd. 

The barren acres of Stonehaven with their tottering 
old feudal castle were mortgaged above their value. It 
was money he wanted more than a wife. In reality the 
thought of a wife filled him with terror, but he would 
have almost—if he had possessed sufficient energy— 
committed crimes for money. He would have stolen 
and murdered and raped, as his robber ancestors had done 
in less degenerate days, had opportunity offered, but 
alas ! the only thing an impoverished Duke of genteel 
habits and a horror of trade'can do in these times to 
replenish the exchequer is to marry. He hoped, with 
all his feeble energy, that Jan would accept the honour 
of re-establishing his distinguished house. There were 
so few presentable young women who had as much money. 

“ Well,” remarked Mrs. Macgregor, “ I guess I'll go 
and tell Mr. Jones and William you're here.” 

“ Thank you,” sighed the Duke, rising politely. “ I 
shall see you afterwards.” 

“ Why, that’s right—come in to tea,” invited Mrs. 
Macgregor, and she dawdled out of the room, leaving the 
Duke to frown at the Aubusson carpet, and the great 
Lely smiling at him in vain from over the fire-place. It 
annoyed him beyond measure that these people were 
incapable of realising the honour he was doing them in 
being under their roof at all. 

'flic frown was still puckering up his pallid, effeminate 

features when William Macgregor and Curtis Jones came 

in, and after a somewhat formal greeting, seated them¬ 
selves. 

Curtis Jone* went straight to the point, his long, lean 

face looking grim enough to the Duke’s mind, and his 

eyes steely and b’ue, conveying a something decidedly 
not pleasant. *" J 
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« You wanted to see me about a letter you wrote Mr. 

Maceregor in the Fall? ” he began. 

The Duke bowed, compressing the thin lips of his small 

mouth. He disliked the air of equality this secretary 

nerson exhibited. Most objectionable ! 

“ Wall,” resumed Jones, Mr. Shamus didn t recko 

to interfere nohow in Jan’s sweetheartin . Ef she liked 

you well enough to marry—all right 

“ But,” stammered the Duke, in case Miss J. 

acceDt me—how docs she stand? i 

“As how?” asked Jones, his long, nervous hands 

0U ' S ^- d I-er-I mean as to her income, her fortune, 

Se ‘‘“n’ ? doin’,” responded Curtis Jones quietly. 

■■ Jan ain’t got a cent-beyond the sum ot one hundred 

P °^’ t g5d 1 “ B t what has become 

-hat 

^‘Bu^-the“^appealed to William Macgregor in 
his perplexity—" a fortune like that cannot d.sappear, 

k Macgregor, " that's. what I 

'* ^Nrme ” he interposed Curtis Jones “He couldnjt 
have speculated without me bein' ,n the know. No, it 

ain’t that.” . „ 

“ Then what is it ? „ . . d Mr. Macgregor. 

“ It’s somewhere, as you say, 

“ But it’s hidden-” _„ 

“ And in the ,"™, C d 5 ‘; S U S .1 "marked Curtis Jones. 
“ Has just what I told ) ou - h , ^cable, why, 
“Ef you want to marry her, an sires: ag no 

there ain’t nothin’ to stop you. But there 
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settlements or income, or anything, because the money 

ain’t there to do it.” . , 

The Duke rose with a dazed expression, and held out 

a shaking, feeble-wristed hand towards William Macgregor. 

“ You must—er—allow me to withdraw any pretensions 

to your niece’s hand,” he said tremblingly. “ I-er— 

cannot afford to—er—marry—her. , . 

“ I see,” drawled Mr. Macgregor, rising and putting 

an elbow on the mantelpiece, and regarding the shaken 

little nobleman, oblivious of the extended hand. V\ ell, 

I guess Tan won't worry.” 

Curtis Jones, who had also risen, smiled m a peculiarly 
cynical fashion, and looked at the Duke as if he did not 

see him, but something miles off. 

They were both such tall men, and had such a gift ot 
silently conveying their opinion that the Duke s little 
soul was filled with futile resentment, too deep for words. 
Silently he bowed to Mr. Macgregor—he was a person 
one might meet again. As for the secretary, he did not 
exist from the ducal point of view, once his office was 
fulfilled. He moved to the door and went out, leaving 


it open behind him. 

The two men before the fire looked at each other and 
smiled. It was a smile of relief, tinged with contempt. 

“ That's that,” said William Macgregor quietly. 
“God, Curtis, I wish we had it over with Jan—and 


Isabel, too 1 ” 

“ Yep,” drawled Curtis Jones. “ She 11 be a terror to 
manage in this, William.” 

“ She’s been a trifle difficult since Talbot came over, 
sighed Mr. Macgregor. “ Do you think Lady Theobald 

will quit visiting her now, Curtis? ’ 

“ I do not ,” replied Curtis Jones emphatically. “ No, sir” 
And Mr. Ma.gregor sighed again. 

“ Let’s get it over,” he advised. “ I feel I can’t stand 
the strain, Curtis. Let's tell Jan when she comes in.” 

“ Best thing, agreed Curtis. “ Let's wait here.” 

So they laid wait for her, under the smiling Peter Lely, 
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and bringing her in between them, set her down in a gilt 

arm-chair, and sat facing her on each side of the fire. 

Ian wearily removed her hat and held it in listless 
fingers, till Curtis took it and laid it aside. She looked 
like some tall convent girl in her plain black dress her 
hair plaited smoothly round her small head. All the 
colour had fled from her face, leaving it lvorv white. 
Her eyes looked out from beneath the sombre veil ol her 

long lashes, dark and mysterious as the sea. 

Regarding her as she sat enthroned in the gilt chair 
Curtis Jones thought she looked like some bereaved 
princess, her sorrow had given such an exquisite digniu 
to her girlish beauty. Also it had shown him for the 
first time the latent strength and power of resistance 
beneath her beauty and extreme youth. It dawned upon 
him gradually, that this quiet, self-controlled girl was the 
worthy daughter of her father, and that she might b 
tried by fire and come out of it pure gold. , I hat was the 
design at the back of Shamus Macgregor s mind. A 
those millions he had laid up for her were to be hand c 
for the good of others. How can a woman do good when 

she has no actual knowledge of evil ? 

A sudden gust of joy shook him from head to foot. 

“ She would win out! Jan would win out. 

And it was for just one year. Thank God . only one 

ye Curtis Jones could never rightly remember how they 
conveyed it to her—that she was penniless. That ah 
Shamus Macgregor’s millions had disappeared and could 
not be traced. All he can recall with any clea ners 

Jan’s brilliant eyes looking out of her white face 

own, and her straight question .. ^ 

“Tell me exactly how much ha\e I got 

W0 “Vou have exactly one hundred pounds, to my certain 

, knowledge^replied Curtis, and he-£ 
if he had stolen that sum from her and «as „ 

the act. 
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“ Then,” said Jan quietly, as she rose and stood with 
one slim hand on the arm of the gilt chair, “ I shall have • 
to work for a living.” v 

“ No ! ” cried William Macgregor like a man in dire ^ 
pain. “ No, Jan ! ” 

She shook her head at him and laughed for the first 
time since the news of her father’s death. 

“ Yes, Uncle Willie,” she said. “ And how funny ! 

I have always wondered if I could earn a living. Now 
I’ve got to do it.” 

“ So,” thought Curtis Jones with a bursting heart, 

“ that's how Shamus’ girl takes it.” 


CHAPTER V 

No words could describe the rage and indignation of 
Mrs. William Macgregor when the news was broken to 
her that no trace could be found of Shamus’ millions, 
and that consequently Jan was not an heiress and could 
not be Duchess of Stonehaven even if she would. 

For some reason, unknown and inexplicable, she chose 
to resent it as if the money thus mysteriously vanished 
was rightfully hers, and the house in Carleton House 
Terrace was anything but a comfortable abiding-place 
for its tenants. 

Her husband avoided her, and her son Talbot, newly 
arrived from Yale, vainly pointed out to her that it was 
no business of hers and did not affect her. She raged on, 
and talked incessantly, and wore herself out guessing how 
and where her brother-in-law had disposed of his millions. 
She even put it to Jan that possibly her father had been 
victimised by some vampire woman, and it was her duty 
to put Curtis Jones on her track by the employment of a 
famous American Detective Agency. 

When Jan coldly replied that her father’s millions were 
his own and he had done what he liked with them, Mrs. 
Macgregor instantly invited Jan to pack her belongings 
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and leave the house, unless she felt disposed to remain 
as a “secretary” or useful help of some kind. She, 
Isabel Macgregor, though God knew her heart was too 

* soft for anything, had no use for people who were purely 
ornamental. She had had to work for a living herself 
in her youth, and it had done her good. If it took the 
starch out of Jan that would in itself be something to 

her advantage. ■ „ 

She went on to assure Jan she could always reckon on 

having her old clothes-at least those suited to whatever 

position she might secure— concluding by an offer to 

recommend her, as a companion, or nurse, or ainthin 0 

ladylike and decent. , • 

“I taught music, myself,” she cr.ed, as an obv.ous 

afterthought; “and mended china, an darned silk 

St °Shfhad forgotten that she had served drinks mabar 
or that she had been the chief attraction m a famous 
gambling-house run by the Chicago floor-walker 

■ 

W ^Ar« ?reTe'e e nlooking for a 
room to-day. °It is not easy for me to-findIwork that is 
paid even at this time, but I am trymg-I shall B o 

- "Ty™ wi ii not ” flashed Mrs. Macgregor in sheer con- 

mece out of the house. Do 5 > )jk must 

you’ll be sorry all your life. , A ,L bcen _- 

have her say when she’s been cheated^ I b morc 
“ Cheated 1 ” Jan turned on her in a cola ry, 

terrible than anything 1her ■aunt >■Jg ^ 

* “ You cheated. Aunt Isabel don t temp 

you what I think-or what I know-so iar >ou 

concerned.” 
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Mrs. Macgregor wilted away from her, and, standing 
in the rose-coloured centre of her Aubusson carpet, wrung 
her jewelled hands. ; ' v 

“ For God's sake ! ” she exclaimed, “ don't look at me * 
as if 1 were muck—I didn't mean anything-” 

Jan left her in the gorgeous room, the many lights 
blazing on her jewels, and went swiftly to her room. 

There she found her little Aunt Grizel sitting in a 
terrified heap by the fire, her hands over her ears. 

“ Oh, Jan dearie ! ” she cried, the tears pouring down 
her cheeks. “ I heard her—the horrible woman—the 
vulgar, heartless wretch !” 

“ Hush ! ” whispered Jan, putting a finger across her 
lips. “ She’s Uncle Willie's wife, dear.” 

“ Oh, well! that don't excuse her,” protested Miss 
Grizel. 

“ Now listen,” said Jan softly, after turning the key in 
the door. “ I’m going to tell you a secret, darling. I’m 
going to run away Uncle Willie would never let me go. 

If I stay on here, I shall cat the bread of bitterness. I’d ' 
rather be captured by the Germans than live with Aunt 
Isabel, and I will not be dependent on Uncle Willie. 
So I'm going to run away and get some kind of work.” 

“ For the Lord's sake 1 ” wept Miss Grizel; “ what kind 
of work, darling? ” 

“ I don't know,” replied Jan despondently. “ I’ve 
been trying to think of what I can do, and it amounts 
to nearly nothing. I hate sewing—I can’t cook, though 
I can sweep and dust and drive a car.” She looked up 
with a brilliant smile. “ Why, of course ! I can drive 
a car, and take the motor to pieces and put it up again. 
I'll go into the Motor Transport—or the Flying Corps. 
That’s it, / „nt Grizel! ” 

Miss Grizel s little face flushed and her eves filled. She 

& 

looked round the luxurious room—at the little tables 
with their great bowls of roses, the velvet pile carpet, f 
the lovely old Chippendale chairs, and wardrobe; at the 
pretty, quaint bed, with its fine linen and satin eiderdown, 
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and at Jan herself in her costly mourning dress of plain 
black satin cashmere. Jan who had never- known the 
* meaning of the word want, who had not the vaguest idea 
of the value of money; and m her heart, for tl: efi, s 
she cried aloud to her brother Shamus. Cruc cru K 
Jan at nineteen with no more knowledge of the worm 

heavy^sensc of shifted responsibility fell on her 

slender shoulders. At one bound the soft 
the vears of plenty dropped from her. If Jan mu t * 
she could not go alone. The child must have some one 
If Shamus had squandered the prousior. that shout 
have been his daughter’s portion, she,. Grizcl, s0 
S. she had always been paid her thousand ca 

incalculable wealth. . m : nf i 

fc anding on tip,., 

and throwing her arms ] t ^' c . S .'. r i n come with you.” 
head down on a level with her lip , ' t0 shake 

qu nanse d her cheeks flaming with excitement u 

ftinTdenched. fist in the 

never dared say it even to m\se , (r j a( j t0 g 0} child. 

*>• ** ^ 1 

“noW'” cried Jan softly the ^ 

“ It wouldn’t do, darling. It can 

says.” A r.r-izel emphatically. 

“ It’s got to be, declared w j t ^ that woman 

“ Do you think I d stay in i street > Not much ! 
after she turned my Baby out m the street . 

. Yes! I’m c°ming wth you-whc , J • re]uctantly , 

“Well, Aunt Grizcl, dar! . ,n ^ . I ve sent off 

“I must tell you. Im roSm in a quiet 

what I want by Travers, and I ve taken 
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little hotel in a back street off Portman Square. Travers’ 
mother has it—it’s quite cheap.” 

“ Well, I’m coming too.” Miss Grizel rose hastily and >x 
rustled away. When she returned, warmly wrapped in 
a thick coat and carrying a suit-case, Jan was already 
waiting. 

The girl took her by the shoulders, and stood her below' 
the chandelier in the centre of the room, regarding her 
with grave, steady, young eyes. 

“ Aunt Grizel,” she implored, “ think X Consider what 
it means. It isn’t even comfortable at Travers’, it’s just 
clean—like the hospital, you know. You won’t like it.” 

Miss Grizel laughed softly. “ If I stayed here,” she 
declared, “ I'd smother or murder Isabel. I’m not sure 
which. Jan, dear, don’t you love your old Aunt? ” 

Jan kissed her tenderly and made no other reply. 
Miss Grizel mopped her eyes with a tiny handkerchief. 

“ Then don’t you see,” she sobbed, “ you’re the only 
thing in the wide world I’ve got to live for. Isabel ^ 
won’t let me near William now, and Shamus-” 

She laid her head on Jan’s shoulder and wept bitterly 
and without constraint, and suddenly Jan found herself 
weeping in company, the first tears she had shed since 
her father’s death. 

They clung to each other in their sorrow, feeling they 
"'ere all in all to each other, and very much alone; then 
they dried each other's eyes, kissed again, and, after a 
final look round, stole away together down the wide, 
thickly-carpeted staircase. The ancient footman, with a 
dull wonder, opened the door for them, and together they 
went out into the world. 

It \yas late November, and the chill of the river had 
stolen in faint wreaths of grey mist along the dimly-lighted 
streets, the darkness lay like a canopy of purplish-brown 
over the chill blackness of the stree{s. They looked to 
Jan under the tall lamp standards, like rivers of black 1 
ice, where the shaded lights were reflected in long, shim¬ 
mering lines, as in very deep water. Overhead the 
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wandering searchlights filled the night sky with wonder 
S Seen the silences came the throbbmg v,brat,on 

of the guardian planes, away far above. ? . . 

A sudden sense of sheer desolation fell on Jan s spirit 
a craving for her burly giant of a father. She ached and 
vearned for the sound of his sweet big voice, for h.s 
protective touch, the safety and happiness of his presence. 

P “Oh, Daddy!” she cried to herself I^ouldnt 

have cared what happened if Id only had you. 

Man^whai^your father sent me to school in New 
York he was only sixteen, and he was earning five pounds 

a “Well Aunt Grizel,” Jan answered in a quiet steady 

voice; “you wouldn't be J surprised if I could earn that 

m *“ C No-o"’"responded'Miss Grizel. “ I wouldn't be sur ; 

They were crossing by the Horse t, T ’ jt . case 

^ - the 

r^'^rSned softly; “don't you 

know we all believe in ) ou ? which had 

Neither of them had noticed a big^a ^dy-hniied, 

purred quietly up behm ’ a ; ver t h c wheel, 

bright-eyed young naval officer hanging 

his eyes^ed ‘“^’^‘^Tear to tears now, and the 

sweep^Jfo^ 

“ Oh, Dwight l screameu « My dear boy! 

on his neck as she stood on the step. 1 
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Dwight threw the suit-cases at her feet, and hauled 
Jan to the seat beside him, kissed Miss Grizel with un¬ 
feigned enjoyment, and started the car again his eyes 
on Jan the whole time. 

“ Now, then ! ” he abjured, “ let me have the whole 
sad story. You're running away, 1 know you are.” 

“ We are so, Dwight,” agreed Miss Grizel, hugging his 
big arm. 

“Speak out, Jan,” he admonished, peering at her in 
the obscurity, jan looked at him with a laugh trembling 
up through the tears. 

“Can vou get me a job, Dwight?” she asked, in a 
little shaky voice. “ I'm looking for one-” 

For a moment he stared at her, under the downward 
glare of a lamp, as they passed. 

“ Then it's true, Jan ? ” he asked tentatively. “ Honest 
Injun?” 

She knew instinctively he had heard the news that she 
was penniless. 

“ Yes,” she said bravely. “ I’ve got to work now, 
Dwight—it's that or-” 

“ Wall,” he whispered in the darkness, “ I can offer 

you a job-” He bent closer, but Jan put up a hand 

and gently pushed him back. 

“ No, Dwight,” she said firmly. “ Not now—I couldn’t 
bear it. Take us to Portman Street and I'll tell you 
where to drop us.” 

“ And I'll tell you—something,” responded Dwight 
threateningly; “and that is, you’ve got to take my 
job.” 

And Jan's heart warmed within her. Here was one 
out of the many to whom her losses made no difference. 

“ I've only got forty-eight hours’ leave,” warned he. 
“ So make up your mind, Jan.” 

She rubbed her smooth cheek against his coat sleeve. 
Oh! how comforting, after all the slights and snubs of 
the past month, to have some one whose affection had 
not changed, who loved her just the same. For Jan knew 
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what the job was he had in mind, and that, great as the 
temptation was, she could not accept it, because she 
wanted to be sure. And she was not sure—quite. 


CHAPTER VI 

“Isabel,” began William Macgregor, coming into 
his wife’s bedroom with an unusually heavy tread, and 
an ominous set of his square jaw, “ where is JanP-and 

Grizel? Where is she?” . . , 

“ Why, my God ! ” flamed Mrs. Macgregor, P^onauly 

whirling round in her chair from the mirror. How do 

T-know? I ain’t in their confidence. 

She blared at the maid standing beside, and snatch 1 0 

the transformation she was holding, P-P-tory to 
covering her mistress’s high forehead, she ordered 

° U Mr°s toegregor was clothed as in a mantle with a 

s | 

covered by the clever transformation, thus revealed, gat e 

" v^in. He a,w Ti tl^t s she loohed 

like a German washerwoman, and with raagn ificent 

at the head of his table, h !j JL ds emeralds and rare 
pearls, wearing his gifts o > j iac ] seen 

sapphires, withou* Ungshe had 

her as she was now, in a ’ wh ite. 

covered that give-away exp jj y “ you just tell 

“Now then,” she flamed rescntlull), > J 

me right away what you mean. 

B 2 
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“ I mean exactly what I say,” he retorted calmly. 
“ Where are Jan and Grizel ? ” 

“ Ain’t they in the house? ” she asked, paling a little. 
“ I wouldn't be here if they were,” he answered. 
“ Now I know, Isabel, you attacked Jan last night in the 
Rose-room—Smith told me, and that little Travers says 
both Grizel and Jan left here immediately after a row with 
you. Where did they go? ” 

“I do not know,” replied Mrs. Macgregor, “ and I do 
not care a damn where they went. You, William Mac- 
gregor, can choose right here, between them and me. 
For if they’re gone, after all I have done for them, they 
don’t come back here, or I'll go.” 

“ You can pack, Isabel,” said William Macgregor with 
a cold rage in his eye that reminded her of Jan when she 
turned. “ I am responsible before God for my brother’s 
child; if you can't live with her and my little Grizel, I’ve 
got no use for you here.” 

“ Responsible before God ! ” mocked his wife shrilly. 
“ Ain’t you responsible for your wife? ” 

He walked softly across, and stood looking down on her 
—a long, clear, steady regard, that seemed to pierce to her 
innermost soul. She shrank under it, whimpering a little. 

“ Isabel,” he said in a deadly quietude of tone and 
voice, “ let us understand each other. Shamus told me— 
last year. He thought, quite rightly, I should know what 
the woman who bears my name had been. I told him 
that so long as you keep straight, and behave yourself 
decently, I will keep you with me. But—you’ve got to 
be decent, and you must submit to whatever arrangements 
I make in my own house —my house, mark you. You 
have been curious to know if I have changed towards vou. 
I have, and if you have driven Jan and my sister out of 
my house-” 

Mrs. Macgregor held out her hands imploringly. They 

were true ^enus hands, dimpled, tapering, pink, like the 
inside of a shell. 


“ Ob, William ! ” she sobbed. “ It was before I knew 
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you Curse Shamus ! ” she cried wildly. “ The dirty 
dog, to tell on me ! Ain’t no other good man ever married 

a woman whose gone a bit off the track. 

« Not the way you did/' replied Mr. Macgregor signi 

cantlv “ Now tell me about Jan.” 

” We had a row,” sobbed his wife, “ an’ I said more 

than I oughter. I apologised, but she wasn t takm <my 
L me ° T never thought she’d go-I swear I didn t 
and I never set eyes on Grizel since lunch-time. tr laps 

th ^’,nia C mTaCego;”extended his hand with two small 

k Tj“ L taken her father’s picture and all her little 

ness “ did you ever hear the equal of that. ^ 
a furtis and I are going to look for them- 

reflection. “ Thank God he^ dead that » all. 

She went down to a solitary> a who 

sweet afterwards to Mrs. '' begging for various 

bolstered up an inadequate income b> * hem by 

old things she stood «^ r E ons . 
promising introductions . . a l e chairs from Mrs. 
P She borrowed three old Benn to 

Macgregor, and promised to bring i-aoy 

dinner “ some night soon and n0 one 

JS ,f SS S£2£- ■" *• 

ancient footman for Mr. Chester. ^ nor had 

Mr M Tat e t. ter Mm d M^gregor, in sheer desperation, went 
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up to her room and read Hall Caine. He always made her 
cry, and she wanted her eyes to be red when William 

came back. . . 

In the bare little room in Portman Street Miss Grizel 

sat and shivered before a tiny gas fire, that looked warm 

and was not. It was exasperating, too, and Miss Grizel 

had spent the morning feeding its voracious maw with 

pennies. She had not liked her breakfast of milkless, 

sugarless porridge, or her milkless, sugarless tea, with a 

piece of tough, dry toast. Her surroundings disconcerted 

her, and filled her with vague apprehension of she knew 

not what. . 

She wanted to write to William, but she was not sure 

if Tan wished her to do so. She had no sewing and 

nothing to read. The arrival of Dwight Kenyon was an 

unbounded relief to her. 

He looked around expectantly, and Miss Grizel s blue 
eyes twinkled in amusement. 

’ “ She's gone to the hospital about her ambulance car,” 
she explained. “ Jan bought a Rolls-Royce to drive for 4 
the Cochrane hospital, and she thought perhaps they’d 
pay her something to drive it for them.” 

“ That’s the Countess of Aberdovcy's set out? ” asked 
Dwight. “ I know it is; she stung me for fifty pounds 
last time I saw her.” 

Miss Grizel nodded. 

“ Well, she won't pay,” decided Dwight. “ Say, Miss 
Grizel, I’ve got some news for you. Chester’s joined up. 
Talbot told me.” ' - - 

“ Chester! ” Miss Grizel sat bolt upright in her 
uncomfortable little chair. “ Why, Dwight, he couldn’t. 
He’s not seventeen.” 

“ Well, 1 guess he said he was,” declared Dwight. 

“ Anyway h- s in khaki and in the Motor Transport. 
Maybe he * in France by now.” 

“ Of all the. things ! ” Miss Grizel raised her little 1 
hands and let them fall helplessly. “ Poor William 1 ” 
she said. “ He’s got nobody left.” 
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“'S; Talbot," ,b, »d -bd Mjg*? 

^rjss; *.** 

**£. t j nfSSafiiK# 

-*£?%** Dwight, "d-o it -J,»Sg 

nreDOsterous! I'm rich enough I hope. Lane 

me and go on driving the ambulance. 

Miss Gri/.el shook her head again has r her 

“She won t. Something lsdoei -a 

dander up, so she’s just got.to® ° and putting his 
£& * * hands, stared at 

th “ in * ft 

“ Why, Miss Grizel, it J an an - , ^ little place of 

fi " ■ Yes;’’ agreed Mi- Grirel meekly, 

aS’went out o’n the landing, and "t 

« in- obdurate 

Dwight, to give him a chance i 

lady-love. „ hc sa id, rising and taking her 

“So here you are at last J ^ thc inadequate fire, 
by both hands, and drawl ^ ^ Grizc r s chair and 

pulled the n glo“s oh her cold hands- ment ■ her 

V Tan looked at him with a wremg ^ the f()ld a , r> 

Cr “ kle Whh ^ 0 " n b " 8ht ‘ 
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ness. She looked like some vivid flower on a black stem, 
in the dim light of the bare little room. Something 
exquisite, rare and strange, with her smiling mouth and 
shining eyes. 

Dwight Kenyon, who had always loved her, felt he 
worshipped her now, with a fervour and strength that 
almost frightened him. He felt, as he held her slender 
fingers between his own, that his very existence depended 
on winning her; that life without her would be an 
abhorrent void, horrible, dismal, dead. 

“ Jan,” he said shakily, “ you know what I’ve come for. 
Will you marry me to-morrow morning ? ” 

Jan looked at him with intolerable tenderness. He 
looked away, feeling he must snatch her to him and crush 
the sweet up-curving lips with kisses. Her hair, her 
cheeks, the cleft in her chin, drove him into a fury of 
longing almost beyond his power to conquer. Red-headed 
people are more emotional than their less vivid fellows, 
though harder to rouse. But once the flame of love is 
lit in your red-headed man it is a consuming fire. 

“ Dwight,” began Jan, letting her cold fingers remain 
in liis big grasp, “ you know Daddy has somehow lost all 
his money, and I haven't got a red cent. Do you want to 
marry a-” 

“ I want to marry you'' interrupted Dwight ruthlessly. 
“ I guess I’ve got all the money I want, and my old Dad’s 
got some more if you think that ain’t enough. Come on, 
Jan, give me a straight deal. Do you love me enough to 
marry me?” 

Jan’s eyes fell before the worship in his own. His 
love crept into her and warmed her desolate little heart.- 
After all, it v-as good to be loved, and she was young. 
If onlv- 

“ Dwight she implored, “ let me think.” 

“ Grca t snakes ! ” protested Dwight. “ You sure 
don’t need to think if you care for me, Jan.” 

She turned her head aside, and gazed into the fire. 

“ Do you know,” she said irrelevantly, “ the Duke of 
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Stonehaven withdrew his proposal when he found I had 

God ! ” . .. ,i av the ar Office, 

“And the Kilmomses.cutme httrcrossed 

she continued, ‘ and Lady ‘ j n Everybody has 
the street to avoid me, ,us t as I^ mct0 .day ”,, 
cut me, Dwight— ever) boa), e ly. I wish— 

“ Damn ’em all! swore D« ig 8 ' or » continued 

“ I never knew it was **'™*£&U of crime, it 
Jan, “ but it is, and mine is an aaM*. ^ ^ ng an 

seems, for I have disapp . j | been so civil to me. 
heiress. They seem to' V 00 "*! 

zrzxxsz ea •• - - - 

people have been ? effort if you’ll only let me, 

“ I don’t find it mu tf o nW hands and kissing her 
be°ged Dwight, raising one ot her n 

finger-tips one after the ° ther mournfullyi and meditated 
on^the S fingCTsf holding them up for inspection, so as 

-fLK there’s anoth. 

money as I wanted, X ne ' e , & cnt it. Now it is all 
made. It was just there,. and 1 1 making m0 re goes 
gone, and I find I am usekss,, so, t ^ ^ is just pure 

f C an do nothing useful, but1« - with Chester, and 

accident I can run itj ^ earn eight pounds a 

learning from him. Lheste have the greatest 

S3 a! a mechanic— straight^an^- ^ , f p m _ good for 

difficulty in getting thirty J tw0 shillings. 

a Ion 0 " time, I may get P.altered into a little si > 

She paused, as her voice fa tered ^ determl nation, 

then she began againin a 
facing him deliberately. 
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“ I will not marry you, Dwight, till I can earn a decent 
living. I am determined to do it, I would never be able 
to hold up my head before myself if I could not do some¬ 
thing well enough to entitle me to say I am as good a 
woman as you are a man. Give me time. I don't know 
how long it will take.” 

“I will give you six-months,” he said grudgingly, 

“ because I shan't get any more leave for that time, but 
I give you fair warning, I will marry you then, even if 
I’ve got to carry you kicking into the church.” 

Jan laughed out loud at the mental picture, but she 
knew he meant what he said, and she loved him for it. 
This was the right proper old-fashioned way to make love. 
Like every other woman in the world she liked the touch 
of force. He threatened to carry her over the threshold, 
well, she would let him—Some time. 

“ I won't kick." she promised, 44 if I go at all.” 

“ Very well, that's settled." He produced a ^mall 
object in tissue-paper and slipped it on her middle finger. 
Then, snatching her suddenly to him, he kissed her 
passionately on the lips, thrust her gently away, and was 
gone. 

His voice sounded from the stair, 44 Six months ! ” andi 
that was all. He had not told her where he would be or 
asked to write, or be written to. She had her liberty, 
but she was his. \\ hen he was ready he would come and 
take her. 

Jan looked at her hand with burning eyes, then raised 
it to her lips, and kissed her ring finger. 

Dwight had given her a wedding ring. 


CHAPTER VII 


Lam- of Goshen! exclaimed Miss Grizel, holdinj 
on to tlie rail of the polished counter with a tiny grey 

glo\eu na. „ \ 0 ung man, are you quite sure? Lool 
again iviiss Grizel Macgregor. ’ 
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If Miss Grizel had not been a well-known and honoured 
figure at the Bank of America, that tank clerk would 

have been very indignant. As it was ' ,e sm fr thumcd 
horror-stricken face as one would smile . f hfi 

child, and said he would look again. I > 
returned with the manager, who shook hands aflabl), 
made the customary remarks on the war and t • 

and confirmed his cashier’s report. Miss GnzJ h. d 
drawn her account to the amount of twenty-nine p > 

ft 

t 1 : ^ 

ha^ forgotten^ her'purse in' tarried exit from Carlcton 

House Terrace, and she was without morn., • as shc 
The bank manager gazed alter er small jn his 

fled out of the bank, wuh a hah ca . dit 0 f 

mind. Then he recalled the Wantej f ^ ^ pai(J 

William Macgregor, and smiled ab' ' evcr since 

-SXiMssr&rr* 

boarded a “ 13 ” bus Jng, and her eyes 

back to the hotel. Jan > sank, if that was 

like angry stars. M.s* O z happen ed to Jan. 

possible, still lower -omc g sitting-room, and 

„s SZX. '.”r * 

“Aunt Grizel,” began Jan ' „ she am ’ c nded hastily. 

thing to be earning a ll ' in --* V an j t ! s v ilc to have 
“ No ! that’s not what mean I mean . ^ ^ this 

to work for some people \ ou k ^ j got a 

morning for a drivers job. >\eu, b 
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pi a t_in bad order—dirty! I fixed it up and cleaned it 
and we started. A frightful swank of a major, and two 
still more swanking subs. I had to take them to a place 
in Essex, and there was a raid on-” 

Miss Grizel cried out and caught her round the neck, 
and Jan, laughing a little unsteadily, pushed her back with 
a kiss. 

“All right, dear. I'm here you see. Nothing hap¬ 
pened. I—I dropped the subs, and there was only the 
swanky major, who was too magnificent to speak to a 
chauffeuse, till a bomb fell about fifty yards off—when 
he came piling over into the seat beside me. 

“ ‘ Nasty if one of them chaps fell on the petrol tank/ 
he said condescendingly. * Very/ said I, ‘ you're sittin’ 
on it, Sunny Jim ! ’ You should have seen his face, as 
I did, in a flash, as he fell over into the car again and sat 
himself on the floor. I could hardly hold the wheel for 
laughter. He was so pompous, and so fat, and so con¬ 
descending ! When he got out he said to me: ‘I am 
still suffering from shell shock, young woman.’ I said 
I had noticed that much. 

“ So he offered me a shilling to get my lunch with 
and told me to keep my mouth shut and to call him ‘ Sir ’ 
when I spoke to him. I asked why, and he swore.” 

She rubbed her nose thoughtfully. “ Swore,” she 
resumed, “ like our armv in Flanders.” 

She paused for a while and contemplated the gas fire, 
then went on; Mis; Grizel, in her outdoor clothes and 
still hugging the little bundle of notes, staring at her as 
if fascinated. 

“ In the afternoon,” she went on, “ I took a young 
officer to Hounslow—a very handsome young gentleman. 
You remember Ivm, Aunt Grizel. He dined once with Uncle 
Willie. His name is Ilampten. His father is a banker.” 

“ Ilis father a naturalised German,” remarked Miss 
Grizel, a trifle acidly. “ His mother is also German. 
And he was not \\ illie s guest, Jan. He is one of Isabel’s 
friends.” "" ' 
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Jan nodded absently. ■ ; n 

“ It don’t matter. He tried to kiss me coming back 

the dark. Put his arms round me, you know ^ 

“ For the Lord’s sake ! ” cried Miss Gnzel. The man 

“^No’” remarked Jan, with a tremor of 

“ SS £* Ctch- 

confirmed Jan grind). I o ue * 1 , Reported 
time he wants one. Anyway tas fixed me. P 

me at Headquarters for impertinence, 

requested to resign.” unlacing Miss 

earning a Uving 

isn’t a brilliant success,” she concluded and 

Miss Grizel laid her arms round^lw gu ^ voice) 

embraced her violently, men, 

related her experiences when I'll get 

“ S ° if y ° U But n ™ we have twenty-five pounds to 

my money, but an\wa> 

go on with.” rf .ioined Tan suddenly. 

g « Well, I’ve got a hundred rejomeU j ^ a ti „ y 

“ And don’t you think, I f ' c >’ h where W e can have 

little flat of our own somewhere cheap, 

3 ^Sa^crieTMss Gnzel rapturously, “wouldn’t that 
bC j^d ’a tiny weeny kitchen,” went on Jan, “ where 
we -” T - n ? ” demanded a peremptory voice at 

e , 1 “ —«» 

satin. She had the most attract^ F gUuck hcr her 
S3 tTvery large-sized educated monkey. She 
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had a flat, wide-nostrilled Simian nose, with a wide, 
almost lipless mouth, enclosing large, strong yellow teeth. 
Her light brown eyes were deep set and lashless, under 
overhanging shaggy brows, and an immense dome-like 
forehead, deeply furrowed. Her hair, of that wonderful 
silkv brightness one sees in very young children, was of 
a light pale amber, and in immense quantities loosely 
piled on her head. Her eyes burnt with a hot light of 
devouring curiosity, and her nose seemed worn to an 
edge over the wide nostrils by the same instinct. In 
one hand this apparition carried a good-sized enamel 
saucepan, out of which she was eating spaghetti with a 

huge fork. . 

“ ’Scuse me ! ” she said, seating herself at the tiny 

table, and placing the saucepan on it, she helped herself 
to a liberal mouthful and began munching and talking 
at the same time. 

“ 1 heard your voice,” she said, with a gulp at Jan, 

“ and 1 felt I just had to see the owner of that voice or 
bust. Only heard a voice like it once—most remarkable*— , 
if it's not making your fortune now it ought to.” 

“ 1 don’t sing,” remarked Jan in a tone of amusement. 

“ You don’t!” ejaculated the lady, with the spaghetti 
streaming off her fork. “Then why don't you? she 
demanded with a sudden ferocity that made Miss Grizel „ 
jump. “Why?” 

“ I never thought of it,” replied Jan truthfully. 

“ But you can sing,” insisted the visitor imperiously. 

“ Oh, ves ! ” conceded Ian. “ In a sort of a way.” 

“ Do yr » know a song called ‘ John took me round to 
see his Mother ’ ? ” demanded the lady. “ If you do, 
sing it.’’ 

Jan's eyes were fairly dancing with delight; this was 
having adventures, she thought. Miss Grizel, on the 
contrary, wondered if the woman were possibly some 
esc?- oed lunatic, and hoped desperately that Travers 
wool i come in with the tea before she decided to begin 
murderirg them. 
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“ Sing,” commanded the visitor, tapping the edge of 
the saucepan with the fork. And Jan sang. 

She had the voice of her mother, softened by good 
teaching into a honied sweetness of production of tone 
that would have melted a stone. She never sang to any 
one but Miss Grizel, because her voice seemed to hurt her 
father, as, indeed, it did, being so like to that voice he 
was always hearing in his dreams. Isabel said it was too 
emotional and gave her cold creeps down her back. 

The lady in yellow listened to the complaint of poor 
John’s fiancee, 'devouring her spaghetti the while her 
light brown eyes fixed intently on the vivid face of the 


amused singer. . , . . 

“ Yes ” she said, as if quite justified in a foregone 

conclusion, “ you can twist the world round your little 
finger with that voice, and you’ll do it. But you 11 have 
a lot of trouble and worry before then. Listen to me 
she placed the fork in the empty saucepan, and sitting very 
upright, seemed as if preparing to utter sentence on her 
surprised listeners—“ you two people are in trouble, 
and it’s all a trouble of the imagination, because it s \\mr\ 
and sorrow about a condition which does not exist. Lut 
it will hurt you both badly as if it were real You 
she darted her head on its long skinny neck at MimW. 
With an ape-like suddenness-' you will be sick, andj° 
heart will be near breaking. \ou ’-she looked U 
Tan pointing the fork at her—“ will conquer povertv, 
hunger, cold, circumstance, and evil. Ihe poners 
hell will get round about you to pull you dou , ^ 

will conquer. You’ll be a fine woman, a fellow' 

loves you, and who will seek you, will be a luck)to 

He has given you a wedding nng, and you 11 
You’re a lucky one. Your greatest enemy b a woman 

who lived under the same roof with you. 

a car; you will tend a machine^ ^ "'” 0C H and sou, 
naked on the stage—and all to Kec P w jH 

together, while your millions pile up ■"»») . 
sing, and the night you lose all, will be the n.g 
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will conquer, and your lover's arms will snatch you from 
the stage. The stars have said it! ” 

She rose with great dignity, saucepan and fork in hand, 
and with her yellow draperies swirling around her, went 
out at the door, leaving it wide open behind her. 

“ Land of Goshen ! ” panted Miss Grizel. “ Is she a 
ghost ? ” 

“ Ghosts don’t eat spaghetti out of saucepans, that I 
ever heard of,’’ returned Jan practically. “ It sounds 
like fortune-tellin’.” 

“ Perhaps she’s mad,” ventured Miss Grizel, tremblingly 
taking off her coat. “ Lock the door, Honey. Say, it’s 
some fortune ! ” 

“ I think she's extraordinarily clever. I suppose she’s 
living here,” said Jan. “ But it was funny of her to know 
I could sing. You know, Aunt Grizel, old Elmgin Conti 
used to weep over my singing lessons, and say God had 
cheated the world because he gave mv mother's voice 
to me.” 

“ Dear ! dear ! ” clucked Miss Grizel. “ Why, your 
voice is a blessing. When you sing ‘ Lead, Kindly Light ’ 
I’m just plumb back in my girlhood, Honey, and 
happy ! ” 

“ Daddy didn’t like to hear me,” sighed Jan. 

“ Well, you can’t blame him. He sure loved your 
dear mother.” 

A sudden gale of laughter shook Jan. “ But what a 
song to choose ! ” she cried. “ Poor John ! ” 

“ Ah,” criticised Miss Grizel. “ But it’s none too easy 
to sing.” 

“ Let’s go out and have some dinner,” laughed Jan* 

111 have to go out and look for a new job to-morrow, 
and you, Aunt Grizel, must look for a little flat.” 

“ Why, yes,” drawled Miss Grizel, “ we could be a little 
more comfortable, I guess.” 

She shivered and went to drop another penny in the 
insatiable maw of the slot, and Jan, watching the process, 
reflected aloud that she wished she were a slot meter; it 
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seemed an easy way of earning a living just to sit still 

and let people feed one with pennies. 

Travers, entering with the keenly-expected tea, sniffed 
contemptuously at the blue flicker of an apology for a 
fire, and explained her presence by saying Mrs. Macgreg< 
had dismissed her with a month’s wages m lieu of notice. 
Travers felt aggrieved, though, as Jan pointed out , 
she could hardly expect to remain in Carleton House 

Terrace when she, Jan, was no longer there. 

This aDParently did not soothe the feelings o Travers 
junior* The Voffered to remain, but Mrs. aegregor 
had added insult to injury by replying she had no use fo 
an English maid, whose sole (unction was allotting other 

*!&££ ? 

acidlv “ that you didn’t have no makm up to do luttin 

on false ban In' such like and paintin' o eye rows 
clashes When I sez that to ’er she didn t all go on. 
think! So I jes’ ups an’ told 'er^he wasnt no 

Mr y Macg C r™or, ‘e*“*ut "pi" 'is .room. “° 

dothes-bagsshe’s'so "ok up* 

’er las’ year’s fox stok an mufi, n 

L like the tomb, now Mr. Chester is gone,■» bstrf. J 
sez to ’im : ‘ You’ll be joinin up too sir Is : 


sez 
in 


: to ’im : *ou’“ « )J ^e V urnc d me down 

No, Travers, I don t think so n; s js 

^j'an and Miss Grizel listene 1 Confined 

interest. Chester gone, Mr. Macgregor , 
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to his room, Isabel and Talbot in command. The house 
would have been intolerable in any case. Both would 
have been compelled to go, even had financial disaster not 
overtaken the affairs of Shamus Macgregor. 

A sudden thought smote Miss Grizel. 

“ Is Mr. Jones still there? ” she asked. 

“ Mr. Jones. No, Miss. ’E’s left the day after you 
did. Never came back to lunch. Nobody knows where 
’e is. Mr. Macgregor has been inquirin’ for 'im.” 

So Curtis Jones was gone too. They looked at each 
other in silence when Travers had left the room. The 
sudden break up of all the old associations and ties 
depressed them unutterably, the departure of Chester 
especially distressed Miss Grizel. She did not know 
that in their absence the boy had found his father’s house 
an impossible place, especially with Talbot there, and in 
sheer misery he had enlisted. 

Or that Curtis Jones was dragging London as with a 

net to find them. 

% 


CHAPTER VIII 

Mrs. Wiu.iam Macgregor was dressed fully half-an-hour 
too soon, a thing that did not often happen, and would 
not have happened had not Zepherine informed her at tea- 
time that her husband had been wounded, and that it 
was of the most imperative absolutely that she should go 
to the French Consulate and meet her brother, who had" 
news. Mrs. Macgregor was sympathetic, but not pleased. 
Still making a virtue of necessity, she allowed Zepherine 
to dress her half-an-hour too soon, and here she was with 
nothing to fill it in. She had no resources in herself, she 
never read anything but Hall Caine, and him only when 
she wanted to cry, which was not often. So, casting about 
for something to do, it occurred to her to try on the 
magnificent diamond tiara just returned from the 
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jeweller, who had been seeing to the security of a loose 

stone. , . , . ,, .* 

She was wearing a dress of thick ivory-yellow sat. , 

dully brocaded with faint outlines in gold. Her beauti¬ 
fully modelled neck and arms shone against it, under a 
faint veiling of the thinnest crepe outlined with tiny 
crystal beads. Her face, exquisite in contour, colour and 
expression, looked in the shaded lights ot her great mirror, 
almost impossibly beautiful; Venus attired by a tem¬ 
peramental modiste, massaged, manicured, perfumed and 
with her wealth of wonderful hair coded round her head 
under that crown of glittering flaming jewels. Unus 
might have envied Mrs. \V liliam Macgreg ■ 

3 only have taken the advice of her sometime: com¬ 
panion Baroness Berkstien, now tire w, e of a famous 
Banker Diplomat in Turkey, and kept silent, she would 

have been irresistible. . . 

She stood motionless, regarding her reflection in the 

'mirror Then, deliberately unlocking the safe beside he 

Z% drew out a jewel-case, and donned a neddace o 

diamonds and emeralds, as wonderful n it a as th 

^Trrxr^BJS 

syis ssit Si uib* i-r— 

interest as if Isabel Macgregor ^ were 

opinion of some other woman Her lo»vc>e h 

fc-SASSS If-'aSi— 

ever seen. _ , , herse jf down under 

***— her 
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wonderful personal beauty, a carefully disguised keen 
shrewdness, and her acquired knowledge of the weakness 
of man, as an animal. 

She sat in the light and brooded over many things, 
over the infatuation of the German Prince, who would 
have made her (morganatically) his wife if she could have 
brought him her husband’s millions. Over the Russian 
Grand-Duke, who would have taken her in her petticoat. 
Over the thousand opportunities she had been obliged to 
let go, because her time was past when she married—and 
the hard luck, that those opportunities would never have 
arrived had she not been William Macgregor’s wife. Then 
sighing, she recalled with some bitterness that the women 
would have behaved the same, no matter who she married. 
She was, so she considered, one of the unhappy beauties 
whose faux pas are never condoned—they are too beau¬ 
tiful, these women, to be forgiven, and too dangerous. 
But for her mistakes of youth, and inexperience, she 
might have worn a crown and sat on a throne. 

“ My God ! ” she mourned, wringing her lovely dimpled 
hands; “ I've had no luck. But I’ll get right there yet— 
you see if I don’t ! ” And she nodded wrathfully at her 
mirror. 

A gentle tapping at the door disturbed her dreams. 

“ Who is it? ” she demanded. 

“ Mr. Jones, madam," said the polite voice of Smith. 
“ lie wondered if you would spare him a minute.” 

Mrs. Macgregor rose, and walking to the door flung it 
open on the blaze of her magnificence. 

“ Send him right up here," she commanded the startled 
Majordomo, and returned to her chair under the lights. 

C urtis Jones was never known to be surprised; but if 
it were possible, if was astonishment that flickered faintly 
across his leathc»n features, as he stood regarding the 
vision of spier ,r in the gilt chair. 

“ S,t ordcrc *d Mrs. Macgregor. “ Did you see 

William?’ 

“ No,” responded Jones. “ He’s asleep.” 
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“ Why, is he now ! ” remarked Mrs. Macgregor, with 
a faintly satirical intonation; “ that’s noos to me, the 
first I’ve had. Them nurses, Curtis Jones, do not take 
the slightest notice of any inquiry I make. It s just 
‘ Mr. Macgregor must not be disturbed, Mr. Macgregor 
must see no one.’ But it seems as if you’re the exception, 

and I’m only his wife.” . 

“ Doctor’s orders,” observed Jones briefly. 

Mrs. Macgregor laughed scornfully, and her hcad ^ re 
out a thousand rainbow flashes as she wagged it from 

side to side in derision. „ 

“ Oh well 1 ” she concluded. I can sure wait 

Curtis Jones nodded absently, his blue eyes taking m 
the jewel-laden figure in the chair, with a faint speculation 

ln, ‘ h Tust d to t a S moose myself,” she explained, flashing a 
shell-tinted hand towards herself. “Got to do some¬ 
thing.” 

“ Sure,” agreed Jones. 

K*' "*** 

tiara flaming over her shining hair. She looked 

° U ^: d hereT” she cried. “ Just you take a reel good 
look at me Curtis Jones. I’m a lovely woman, am t I ? 

* -S 

She bent fonvard with a sudden, quick mov 

22 . L, .» * 
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Now you, Jones ! Don't say they didn't—they did ; an’ 
they meant to. Isabel ain’t a lady bom—you must 
excuse her; that's the way they did it. As if people 
who like me care a tinker’s cuss what I was born. ‘ It 
:an't be done and it isn’t customary ’—and so it isn't 
done till I'm sick. I don't want never to have them in 
this house again. An’ I won't, Curtis Jones. I’ve got 
them out, an' out they'll stay. If it's made William 
sick, he can get better again. He can get along without 
his sister or his niece; but I'm his wife, an’ he ain't 
a-goin’ to get along without me. Say ! Old man Mar 
thought he'd bust me up goin’ an’ tellin’ about me. 
Well—he’s dead; an' Shamus thought he'd tie me down 
good an' tight. Well— he’s dead; an’ William,”—she 
shook her finger admonishingly—“ he ain't dead yet.” 
She threatened. “ But what I want you to get is this : 
It ain't good luck to double cross me; Jan and Grizel . 
will find that out. But I ain’t spiteful. I'll do what I 
can, if they want help; but have them in my house 
again—no sure ! I’m through with parlour boarders. I 
want my house to myself for myself—all the time from 
now out. You hitch along, Jones, an’ think it over, an’ 
if you're out to get me, just think over what I say. It 
ain't luckv to double cross me.” 

Having ended this oration, Mrs. Macgregor cc^nposcd 
herself and eyed him with a glance of blue radiance, while 
her diamonds and emeralds shot out long twinkles of 
winking brilliancy. Curtis Jones was silent from habit; 
but also this surprise attack had filled him with such 
breathless amazement that comment for the moment was 
out of the question. The only thing he was capable of 
was keeping a steady, unblinking response to her gaze, 
lie was sure there was more to come—and there was. 

“ See here, now,” --he resumed, suddenly. “ There’s 
another thing I wat. to say to you; you know every 
blessed thing tnero :s to know ’bout Shamus’ business; 
you're his confidential secretary all right.” 

That s so.'’ acknowledged Jones, off guard, and 

i Me Mo . 
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realising the mistake he had made the instant the words 
^Mrs^Macgregor’s beautifully curved lips drew apart 

in .h S t:s:id C5 right,” r, sr P coocd, in a voice Of mingled 
honey fnd ga,,. Then where’s his money ? 

Curtis Jones stared into the lovely accusing face, like a 

“Yo^'vfgot' it hid away somewhere,” she accused 
“ A Jyou thought you'd get away with .t ^utjou^forg„ _ 

the' folks who think I a!nTgood°enough to be where I am, 

but he kept silent, and Mrs Mac r g the 

she had him at her mercy, and that now, 

time to be explicit. „ . said so f t ly, leaning 

icS s-s 

elec'trified:h'm with a”onmpending danger ^ 

“ You just listen to me. j kncw it 

hidden away, an’ there s on > j sa j d t0 m yself, ‘ If 
from the start right away, J t ’ ay w j t h them millions, 
I’d bin Jones I’d sure make g - done the one person 
if it could be done; and place you see. 

‘Now- Jon" I’ve ^ a c n ome h m w!th C yom 

d °'^That’s so,^sh^afemed^relrmvMg^he small firm^hand 

“SSay d on ‘‘'aske/fone' softly.' “ Let’s have it all.” 

^SX?^he said, ‘‘an’ Jan must marry the 
Dook, and take the other half. 
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“ An’ me ? ” inquired Jones quietly, looking full at her 
with a sudden disconcerting steadiness of eye. 

“ You get off scot free,” she replied, coolly. 

“ I don’t understand, quite,” said Jones, after pon¬ 
dering this. “ Why must Jan marry that cretur? ” 

“ He ain’t a cretur,” flamed Mrs. Macgregor. “ He’s 
just a bit poetical an’ dreamy, an’ fond of spooks—an’ 
Jan’s got to marry him, because he’s got to have money, 
an’ because I’ve got to be presented at Court He an’ 
his mother can manage that privately for me. So’s my 
bein’ divorced won’t be in the way.” 

She paused, and contemplated her beautiful flashing 
hands, rubbing one softly over the other. 

“ You see, Jones,” she emphasised. “ I’ve got to get 
there. In the ordinary way I’ll never, what these folk 
call ‘ arrive ’; I’ve got enemies, an’ they say more than 
their prayers about n:c. So I've got to go at it different 
to most. I'll settle the half you give me of Shamus’ 
money ’ll go to the Dook at my death, if they do a straight 
deal with me. Jan has the other half. It won’t hurt 
her to live on seven millions.” 

“No!” agreed Jones, stolidly; “but the trouble is 
where is she ? ” 

“ She’s with Grizcl at a low-down, miserable little 
boarding-house, kep’ by her maid Travers’ mother,” 
Mrs. Macgregor informed him. “ An’ that’s all I’m 
goin’ to tell you, till you tell me somethin’.” 

Curtis Jones rose and bowed to her politely, a smile 
irradiating his grim face. 

“ Thank you, Isabel,” he beamed sardonically. “ No 
more is necessary. An’ thank you for letting me down 
so easy. A fellow feelin’ makes us wondrous kind. But 
things ain't as bad as you think, though you’re right in 
one way, an I'll tell you because I’m sure it will set your 
mind at rest. Shamus’ money is all right, an’ when the 
time comes to divide it, I 11 remember what you’ve said.” 

He bowed ceremoniously, crushing his hat in his hand, 
and before she could recover her astonishment, the door 
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had opened and closed on him, and she was sitting alone 

in* her glory beneath the chandelier. 

* She looked around her with an expression of childish 
resentment, that was ludicrously out of keeping with her 

magnificence. }j 

“ Well! of all the things-” t 

And two big tears gathered in her translucent c)cs 

and fell tremblingly past the flame of diamond and 
emerald on the great luminous pearl in the midst of thv. 
swinging rope below her waist. 

She shook her clenched fist at the door. 

« You, Curtis Jones ! ” she sobbed. Oh h . 

Curtis Jones made haste downstairs and extending a 

crisp five-pound note to Mr. Smith in the hall, asked him 

" < “ 1 portman Street, sir,” replied Smith promptly ^ the 
York Hotel. We all knew she was there, sir. Thank 

you, sir. Goad-night.” 

CHAPTER IX 

<* Jan MACGREGOR ! ” called an indignant little vo ce. 
“ Are vou trying to cut me? ” , L , Mir 

5 

frosty moisture were depending from the rudd t 
unde; Jan’s hat, and on the long curl ng Wws 
laughter-loving mouth hung a little at the 
her face was very white. ; n a rush of 

affectionatTphy" SheCked Jan’s hand under her little 

* ignore'your'frknds^as you have been ignoring me. If 

f didn’t love you I’d be angr>. 
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“ Betty,” began Jan, doubting her senses. She had 
been so often cut and snubbed by her smart Society 
acquaintances of late that she found it difficult to believe 
she had any friends, and of them all Betty Greville was 
the most exclusive and smartest. 

“ Betty, you surely have not heard about—about 
father.” 

Betty Greville darted a sympathetic glance upwards. 
She was so small and childlike beside tall Jan with her 
noble proportions. 

“ Yes, dear,” she sighed. “ I have been told about it, 
you poor darling ! And where have you hidden yourself 
with Miss Grizcl? I have been trying to find out for 
weeks.” 

“ We are living in a tiny flat in Shepherd’s Market— 
up a hundred stairs,” quavered Jan, clutching at the 
childish arm and wondering if she were not dreaming: 
Actually Betty Greville knew she was penniless and did 
not seem to find it made any difference ! The fact was 
so remarkable that she found a rush of tears in her eyes. 

“ Really! And 1 never knew,” reproached Betty. 
“ Oh, Jan ! how unkind ! ” 

“ 1 did not understand,” apologised Jan almost humbly. 
“ I was afraid—as I had lost everything.” 

Betty squeezed her arm again, and her little silvery 
laugh tinkled out on the foggy air as they went towards 
Upper Brooke Street. 

“ You sweet goose ! ” she said. “ As if I were that 
sort of person. Hurry, hurry, I am longing for my tea.” 

She hustled Jan along Park Lane, and turned down 
Upper Brooke Street. Betty Greville had been through 
a very bad time once in her own life, and she knew the 
bitterness filling Jan’s soul—the bitterness of knowing 
that si e V/V.3 valued only for what could be got out of 
her; tfiat if you have nought to give, Society has no 
use : :.r you, at least that portion of it to which Jan 
had belonged. 

The poor have no friends,” says the Moorish proverb. 
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The poorest in London are those who have ceased to be 

^Seated in Betty Greville’s dainty little Louis Quinze 
drawing-room close to the fire, with Betty's exquisite 
small person beside her, listening to her gay prat tie, and 
the warmth of the very sincere affection between them 
had not diminished because of her poverty, Jan, with a 
whimsical humour all her own, gave her an account or 
her various quests for employment, ending with that 
from which she was returning when they had met 

^°Jamha(fanswered an advertisement for a photographer s 
assistant, and the evil-looking gentleman who inter¬ 
viewed her had made it clear that.thenMjere otto^duties 
than that of receiving clients, the chief of which 

Pl Betty Greville was shocked and horrified. She sat 
while the firelight played over Jan’s white, lovely face 

she exclaimed suddenly, “ why 
not try’the. Stage? HW," ^interje^fett/r 

than that'kind orbing. You are very beautiful and you 

SU “Wht g yes 1 ” Jan turned a startled face on her 

fri ‘"oh 'wellT’' n Betty Greville shrugged her dainty 
shoulders. “ With a face like yours, my dear, any y 

W °‘‘Mly “ d jTtndered if she were hearing aright 
« Yes ! ’ mimicked Betty laughingly. And I kn 
some people who may be of. use m t a reg r ^ ng 

She sat for a moment ^th hn er o. P, Pre en tly 

tsaws s sp t »■ - • 

knitted. 
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“ This,” she sighed, holding up one, “ is to Harold 
Cromer—the Jollies, you know. Try all the others before 
him. This,” holding up another, “ is Albert Somerville. 
He might. But I’m sure he’ll want you to go on tour. 
Take my advice and don’t. Fred Fenton—oh ! Mr. 
James Dunne, a kind man, but watns talent, and 
this, Sir Charles Hathorne, the best, the kindest—a 
darling I He’ll do all he can, but there’s no use in going 
to him till you have had a month or two with somebody 
else. If you make him your friend you’re a lucky woman. 
He is a modern Bayard. Tell him all about it, Jan.” 

“What about The Emperor's?” asked Jan timidly. 
“ It seems easy enough there, just walking about in a 
sari.” 

Betty Greville hesitated. “ Well, of course, my dear,” 
she began, “ I don’t know them except as professionals. 
I’m afraid you wouldn't like them much, and they might 
be quite nice themselves. I don’t know. But, my dear 

child, there would be such a crowd, and-” she sliook 

her head emphatically. “ No, it wouldn’t do.” 

“ Still, you know, Betty, the others mightn’t want me. 
I’ve no experience, as you say. But I can show off clothes, 
and that seems about all most of them in‘ The East ’ do.” 

“ Say rather show off without clothes. Do you realise 
that, Jan? ” 

Jan blushed furiously and laughed. She had not 
thought of it. But, as she remembered, some of them 
were clothed. Perhaps—perhaps Mr. Saville would give 
her the part of some Persian woman who went clothed. 
Betty Greville doubted it, and expressed her opinion that 
it was the lack of clothing that was the principal “ draw ” 
in that gorgeous travesty of the East, which occupied 
“ The Emperor’s.” 

Under protest Betty Greville wrote a letter of intro¬ 
duction to Poger Saville, and Jan tucked it away in her 
muff with the others after being kissed and hugged; 
then homewards to Aunt Grizel. 

She had worked a sew'mg-machme in a dressmaker's 
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workroom, been cashier in a smart restaurant, and 
portress in a Ladies’ Club, and she had not been successful 
in holding anv of these positions for longer than a wee . 
In every case her employers had made objection to her 
— and bearing. V the Utaur Exchanges the g, > 
came out from their glass cases to look at >e ^o hes 
shabby as they were now becoming. Such clothes ,. tre 
not often seen in search of employment that gave a 
living wage, especially in conjunction with such distinction 

3S?r’krr^a:ts 

SfWW s— W-“at and 
""cloThes are so remarkable,” answered the lady 

P Tnlo y oiced down at the black serge coat and skirt she 

wore it was plainer than a convent habit. i( 

“But why ? ” she inquired in oewilderment. > 

blandly, ignoring her P r0 ^ st . That’s why.” 

were living on one meal a o * employme nt- 

pounds would last out t shabby little 

thirty-five having gone in advance « known \t, the 

r 

^ocLlt 0 thion h of U t S he a professional landlady that they 

could pay. , I hc cou ld call her 

Aunt Grizel was homesick or.l!T 0 ivm C an, if she and 

own. She did not care . she cou id have the power 
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hidden away behind the palaces of Park Lane, and the 
stately residences of Curzon Street and Piccadilly. 

Already she had friends on the way who beamed a 
cheerful recognition as she passed. The one-legged, 
one-armed boy who trundled a piano-organ on a barrow, 
working the handle with his sole hand, while his haunted 
eyes looked over No Man’s Land in France, where he had 
lain for four days in the snow. Vet he laughed when he 
talked to Jan, and twice he had gone into the tiny 
restaurant at the corner with Jan and Miss Grizel and 
eaten lunch with them, relating excruciating stories about 
a cat and a small dog he had kept in the trenches. 

Then there were two small girls who sold newspapers 
and the butcher’s wife who wanted to know where Miss 
Grizel had her dresses made, and who nearly always 
managed to put in a little bit extra, and the grocer next 
door who had fought in Cuba, and indeed nearly all the 
market knew the tall girl and her little snowy-haired 
aunt already. They were friendly people and very kind 
as Miss Grizel found, and rather proud of the market. 
Indeed the grocer informed her it was once a fashionable 
place to take rooms in, and a Miss Becky Sharp, and her 
husband, Captain Crawley, had stayed in the very house 
where they had the little flat, which fact interested Miss 
Grizel immensely. She wondered which set of rooms had 
been occupied by Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, those on the 
ground floor or the flat below them, very fine and gay 
in chintz and old oak, or the two small rooms facing their 
own and now occupied by a mysterious “ American gent ” 
who suffered with his eyes and never went out. Grizel 
used to hear him moving about, quiet, yet restless, in his 
small sitting-room while she swept and dusted, and 
cooked in the doll’s kitchen opening out of the little 
living-room. 

It was Vdcously ugly in its would-be refinement. It 
had a laded Turkey rug laid on a strip of blue felt that 
did not quite cover the worn boards, a light oak gate- 
legged tabie on which she had to place the cracked china 
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very carefully, as the floor ran downhill with it one side ; 
there were two imitation Sheraton chairs, a writing-table 
where only a bird could have written, it was so small, 
and an old dinner-waggon with an end propped against 
the wall. Above the gas fire hung a portrait of the 
wolfish landlady in her youth, when she must have 
possessed some passable features long since obscured into 
ugliness by greed and temper. Miss Grizel s little hands 
ached to take it down and put it out, it had a look so 
persistently evil. The bedroom held a bed and a cup¬ 
board, a washstand and a mirror. A poor place, but at 
least it scored over the place they had left in that it 
was a home, and ugly as it was both loved it as a promise 

of the real thing to come by and by. 

Tan let herself in joyously and ran swiftly up the 
narrow stairs. As she came, the door opposite theirs 
opened silently and remained open while she tappe , 

and Miss Grizel was caught in her arms. 

“ Oh, Aunt Grizel, darling ! ” cried Jan in hei clear, 

low voice. “ Such good luck ! I met Betty Grcv dlc, 

and she has given me letters of introduction to lour 

asa f **« 

her beautiful hair with one hand, while she -wed a sauce¬ 
pan in the other. “ If that ain’t wonderful 1 But >ou 

d0 “ I surelytdo^'’°responded Jan'gaily, and, removing 

t0 ShUt She stood lor a'moment'tookin^straight across, 

and*fancied that two brigh-^jem peenn^at 

her across the misty landing. 

- turned to Miss Grizel with a puzz e ^ expected 
“T’m nuite daft,” she said; I almost 

somebody^I knew to step across and speak to me. 
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“ For the Lord’s sake ! ” cried Miss Grizel. “ Who, 
Honey?” ^ 

Jan drew her stormy brows together broodingly. “ I 
don’t know,” she replied, with a sudden weariness. “ Just 
somebody I loved.” 

Miss Grizel shook her head as she returned to the 
kitchen. 

“ When we’re young, dearie,” she commented, “ we’re 
expectin’ folks we love out of every corner. When we’re 
older, we know it’s just the love peekin’ out of ourselves. 
Have you been to Brown Shipley’s to see if there’s a letter 
from Dwight? ” 

“ No letter,” sighed Jan. “ He’s away in the North 
Sea somewhere. I wish,” she added suddenly, “ I wish, 
Aunt Grizel, I had a kitten—a little tiny fluffy kitten to 
hug. I do want to hug something to-night. Betty has r 
been so lovely to me.” 

Miss Grizel came out of the kitchen and kissed the 
flaming cheeks with delicate tenderness. She knew what 
loneliness and longing lay under the desire to hug a kitten. 
She, too, had had that desire. But she could not fathom 
the bitter desolation that had flooded the girl’s heart, 
drowning all the hope, faith, happiness and gaiety as she 
had come through the fog into Betty Greville’s kind arms. 
Nor would Betty ever know how far she had gone to save 
a child soul from perishing, when she caught hold of her 
and held her tight in spite of that proud look and averted 
eye. 

Miss Grizel looked at her, thinking how small a thing 
makes happiness, and blessed the little laughing lady on 
whom in days gone by she was wont to smile patronisingly, 
because some one had told her Betty Greville had been 
an actress before the heir to a dukedom had married her. 

CHAPTER X 

Miss Grizel tv.id held out the letters of introduction 
fanwise, and with her eyes shut Jan had drawn front 
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them that addressed to Mr. Roger Saville of The Emperor’s 

“'there had been a breathless discussion over her 

sadly limited wardrobe, and Jan, impend bldothed 
freville’s advice to go as smartly and amue } 
“poslTe chos! the long black velvet coat r.mmed 
with gold fox. She had bought .t at a famou Pans 

Xangmg m 

Zepherine’s room at ^f^^jM^C^regor 

dispensed Stf services. With it £ W tog* 
the little black velvet cap ^'th .tesmgk gr,^ ^ & 

caught by a 1 barba "‘ C d ) ^ th her Krey shoes and stockings, 

5: SffiMSS*- 

at “ The Emperor’s ” Jan sent her letter in by the 

js£ s xrsg 

brought her a message asking her to wait in Mr. 

room till he could find time‘o see her.^ ^ ^ 

She followed him up ser | es 0 { photographs 

room, looking as she w Emperor’s ” famous 

of the celebrities who had made 1 he emperor 

all over the world. ortor-manager’s room to 

Jan found nothing 1 more reminiscent of 

suggest the theatre. the lair 0 f the unscrupu- 

the study one sees on the fi _ solid i y luxurious and 

bus m ‘ lliona,re li ^ an A great fire blazed in the polished 
richly business-like. A g time— evidently the 

bars-a truly astomsh ’"° ended to “ The Emperor’s.” 
coal restrictions had not exte arm-chair and 

3SS? 3?-** —» ““ 
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from the door for a while and disappeared. Presently 
he ^returned and came up to her with extended hand. 

“Allow me to introduce myself; I am Mr. Saville’s 
manager, Patrick Devine. Mr. Saville asks you to accom¬ 
pany me, he is rehearsing and cannot get away; we are 
putting on a new edition of ‘ The East; you know.’ This 
way, please/’ 

She glanced at him as he led her down to the stage— 
a small roundly-built man, with a long, mild, sheepish 
face and rather fine eyes. He sang to himself under his 
breath in what she afterwards described to Miss Grizel 
as a “ Ooo-ogh ’ voice. His manner was vaguely kind 
as if he were begging Jan to believe he meant to be quite 
nice, but at the same time not to presume he would be. 

He left her at the wings, and presently Mr. Roger Saville 
arrived there looking like a great pugilist. He was wear¬ 
ing a brown overcoat over a suit of bright blue, with a 
bowler hat, that seemed much too small for him, on the 
very back of his head. His feet were in long-toed French 
boots of patent leather, with light cloth tops, and he 

carried a walking-stick which seemed the embodiment 
ot perpetual motion. 

Jan had never seen a human face like it. The fine 
eyes full of fire, yet kindly humorous; the flatty snub 
nose with its spreading nostrils, and the wide, sensual 
mouth with its splendid white teeth, made an impressive 

S l’ e K as j dividcd bet ' veen ‘he ideas of a 
glorified pig and a handsome bulldog 

The distinguished brutality of his appearance extended 
to his speech and his manner. He held Betty Greville’s 

inv of th°o ne han r and referrCd l ° il as he s P° be < without 

“ You are P, rC 'T anes anl0 "g the civilised, 

i ou arc AIiss Macgregor? 

? Y^e e e P d h /a r n U b P r an fl t d °"' n 

she'satd she'ctndd™ * Vnd *° °'™ -t°nishment 
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Jan said she could sing with rather more assurance. 
Again his eyes summed her up appraising all her 
attractions. She felt as if she were being weighed in the 

balance. , 

“ \V e are a dancer short/’ he barked at her. ' Go and 


join the dancers.” 

Feeling as if she belonged to a new and inferior creation 
Jan stumbled backwards almost into the arms of Mr. 
Devine, who had been standing behind her during this 

thrilling interview. . ... 

Romm Saville turned and strode away leaving her with 

him. ° Tan gave a little half terrified gasp. She was 

actually engaged as a dancer at “ 1 he Emperor’s, t and she 

was wondering how she was to dance and what ? 

With a half smile Mr. Devine piloted her through a 

crowd of girls into a group in the centre of the stage. 

Standing before a tiny fashionably attired man, who 

looked up at her suddenly and cried— 

“Now you ought to be nippy on your toes, dear. 


Stand there.” . , , 

He reached up towards her and placed her third from 

the end of the line into which the girls had formed in 

obedience to his pointed finger. . . 

“ Now gals ! ” cried the little man, cutting a fantastic 

caper on the points of his toes. “ Put some ginger into 

it this time. Again.” . 

The whole line became a bending, swaying mass ot 

wriggling arms and fingers, in which Jan, with a curious 

sense of detachment, gradually recognised her own in 

their black velvet sleeves and grey gloves. 

Every now and again the little man would throw her 
a dance of mingled admiration and despair, but he did 
not directly address her again. For nearly half-an-hour 
Tan swayed and whirled and waved her arms. At the 
end of that time she had almost forgotten her persona 
existence and seemed only a half-conscious portion of 

an immense many-limbed whole, which 

exercised to please a demoniac small man in brown who 
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demonstrated its mistakes in his person with joyful 
satisfaction. 

Then Mr. Devine came behind him and spoke in his 
ear, and the line stood still while the leading dancer was 
taken to task and drilled before them. Again and again 
the impatient little man twirled and capered on his toes 
and made snakes of his short arms. The lady could not 
grasp it. 

Jan was wondering how such an obviously stupid person 
could be premiere danseuse at “ The Emperor’s ” when she 
heard a little gurgle of laughter beside her, and looked 
down at the girl on her left inquiringly. 

“ Funny, isn’t it ? ” asked the girl merrily. “ I do 
not know whether to laugh or to cry. Why, a baby could 
do it better.” 

“ Why does she need so much showing? ” asked Jan. 
“ I thought you were all professionals on the stage.” 

“ So we are, but we’re not all geniuses or even talented 
sometimes.” 

“ But she is premiere danseuse ,” ventured Jan timidly. 

“ Well, so might you be if-” She broke off and 

laughed softly. “ Don't you remember me, Miss Mac- 
gregor? I’m Sardos.” 

“ Good gracious ! ” Jan looked at the gay little face 
and felt she could almost have hugged its owner. Instantly 
there flashed into her mind a picture of herself in a white 
muslin dress and blue ribbons, standing beside little Sardos 
Lynn at Mrs. Wordsworth's great dancing class in the 
Portman Rooms—Sardos who danced like a spring wind 
among the apple blossoms. It was a lesson Jan never 
forgot and the first she learnt. Genius watching incom¬ 
petence with the bitter knowledge that incompetence once 
arrived keeps genius out and down. 

Then the wheT: line went at the lesson again and worked 

till it had a :,ved at exhaustion, when Roger Saville, 

passing by. n«ew himself up abruptly and watched them 
for a moment. 

What ? he roared suddenly, in a mighty voice that 
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seemed to fill the whole theatre. “Call yourselves 
dancers ? You’re more like ancemic lice ! Put some guts 

into it. Now then ! ” . • . 

Once more the weary dancers flung themselves into the 

whirling round. Roger Saville watched them critically 

for a space and passed on. Then the little brow n dancing 

man collapsed, and they went into the front row of the 

stalls to wait their turn again. T 

“Mr. Saville is ramping,” remarked Sardos in Jans 
ear as she sat fascinated, her eyes on the stage where 
Roger Saville’s gigantic figure loomed immense, dwarfing 
alLother figures* save that of his wife. They seemed o 
belong to some other and larger creation. Roger Saville 
himself irradiated a kind of ferocious vitality that tendered 
all the other men in the caste puny and spineless. His 
wife the beautiful Rosamund Ellis, was, like himself, 
made on a hugely generous scale, but moved like som 

graceful pvthon, if that were possible. 

^There was a new scene being added to the play, and 
famous singer who could not act was painfully acquiring 

thp knowledge of st& 2 C love-making. . + 

“ M? God I" implored Roger Saville in a voice of 

thunder “Is that your idea of kissing ? Were you ever 

in love? Did you ever kiss a girl ? Pull yourself togethe, 
man and think. You’re Fatima’s lover. Kiss her as 
if she were-a woman and not a Limburg chee. . 

h H^Uode „:eftV“7nd C Malm Ben-Ham,d and 
showed the lover how ,t ought to be done and commanded 

efiectonRoger Saville was remarkable He took ofi his 

bowler hat and cast it into the ****£?n c 
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affection, while Mr. Saville divested himself of his over¬ 
coat, his coat and his necktie, casting them blindly into 
the stalls over the terrified dancers. 

Jan watched him with a terrified amusement till he 
stood in his shirt and trousers. Sardos was murmuring 
under her breath in apprehension, and the others were 
all huddled together wondering what would happen next, 
when mercifully the Camel Driver burst in with his song 
and went sharp on the last note, whereupon Mr. Saville 
transferred his wrath to the stage-hands who were already 
collecting his wardrobe and handing it over the footlights. 

Being once more attired and in his right mind Roger 
Saville pronounced the rehearsal over, and everybody 
thankfully streamed off the stage. 

Sardos took Jan to the manager’s office, and stood out¬ 
side while Mr. Devine informed her she was to be under¬ 
study for a Miss Darling who was away with mumps. 
He had no instructions as to what would happen on 
Miss Darling’s return. 

He was mildly polite and protective, ushering her to 
the door and holding it open while he added she must 
be down at the theatre in time for the night performance, 
which began at seven-thirty, and with a benedictive 
smile returned to his sanctum. 

In the wind-swept corridor Jan found Sardos per¬ 
forming airy pirouttes to keep herself warm. She rushed 
down with no visible support from her small feet and 
embraced Jan vigorously. 

l ' \ou dear, tall person ! ” she exclaimed rapturously. 
“ How wonderful to have you here. Come down early 
and I will show you how to make up. I'm sure you don’t 
know how.” 

“ 1 don’t/' acknowledged Jan shyly. “ Thank you so 
much, little Sardos.” 

I hey went out together and parted on the pavement 
after Jan nad scribbled in her note-book the various 
grease paints and powders necessary for her make-up; 
then Jan, with the dream-feeling heavy on her, walked 
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home from Clarkson’s with her little parcel and climbed 

the stair. , ... 

On the threshold before the door she stumbled over a 

small hamper. Doubtfully, she picked it up and looked 

at the label attached to the handle. In the dim hgh 

she made out her own name in a scrawling feminine hand. 

Something rustled and hummed inside the while. 

“ Why ! ” exclaimed Jan wondenngly. It s for me, 

and it’s alive ! ” , • 

She lifted the lid with one gloved finger and peered in. 

Two bright amber eyes glowed up at her through the 

narrow space and a tiny fluffy silver-grey paw reached 

out at her face. Jan in her delight and wonder thumped 

the door while she cried aloud— . „ 

“ A kitten, a grey kitten ! Aunt Grizel, a kitten. 

\unt Grizel hastily opened the door and assisted Jan 
to cut the strings holding the lid down, and out walked 
a little fluffy Persian kitten of the loveliest ^ silver 
wearing a scarlet ribbon round its neck. It sa 
instant looking with great amber eyes from “Sj 
face to the other, then suddenly bounded nto Jan s arm., 
Ind after rubbing its tiny face under her chm, dehberately 

^Oh^shriekeT^n"Grizel. “Now ain't that the 
sweetest thing ! Tan, who can have sent you it • 

?«£s 

^ Sho placecT it'em a chair while s he amoved her outdoor 

^ *• 

knew .t had come homc.' ^ a voi « Oh. 

ready tears filled her bright eyes. 
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“ Well, of all the luck ! ” she sobbed. “ This is a red- 
letter day, ain’t it, Jan? Tell me all about it.” 

And with the kitten contentedly reposing on her lap, 
Jan convulsed Miss Grizel with an account of the morn¬ 
ing’s experiences while they sat at their dinner. Miss 
Grizel was horrified at this or that, but recognised these 
things must be endured in that special regard. But 
what most worried her was the fact that Jan must make 
her way homewards at midnight, alone and unprotected, 
through a city plunged in almost Cimmerian darkness. 
And that fact swallowed up all her lesser ones, that were 
just as threatening though less obvious in the new career. 


CHAPTER XI 

Trembling within at her own audacity, yet withal coolly 
determined to succeed this t : me in her enterprise, Jan 
approached the stage-door to find little Sardos awaiting 
her, small and childish in appearance, yet with all a 
woman’s tragic experiences in her large dark eyes. Sardos, 
clad in a loose coat of some hugely checked material, with 
a shabby silk cap on her curly hair, was a pathetic little 
denial of the gaiety of the theatrical life. As they 
climbed the four flights of cold stone stairs to the dressing- 
room where she had been allotted, Jan heard enough to 
understand that evil days had overtaken her child friend 
of the dancing classes at Mrs. Wordsworth’s. The war 
had ruined her father, who had died recently; the war 
had taken her brother, the tall, handsome boy, who had 
been wont to sit uncomfortably conscious of the girls 
when the class was over, waiting to take her home. The 
war had broken her mother’s heart, and made Sardos the 
breadwinner for a family of four little sisters and brothers 
j ounger than herself. Jan beat upon her heart in shame 

^ hT'n P 0 " rard,C3 -. Here was a child who put her 
to the blush by a tenacious courage and endurance. 

Do you like it, Sardos ? » she asked timidly, seeking 
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to disperse a dull repugnance for her surroundings as they 
went on. The odours, too, were overpowering and 
suggestive—violet powder and grease, strong perfumes 
ancfa certain heavy underlying smell that seemed to crawl 
along beneath them all and reach up at h et-thestrong 
acrid odour she had learnt to associate with what Miss 

CrrWp] railed “ coloured folk.” ,, , 

Sardos looked at her from under a tangle of little curls 

and shook her head. “ I love dancing,” she replied. I 
am just feeling my way; you have to feel your way, you 
know if you’re in the dark. Here we are ^ ,, 

She stopped before a door numbered large y c=> lJ 

on a tiny landing sordidly grey and dismal. She P ush 
the dooropen and they entered together a long, narrow 
"om with a strip of threadbare -P^ running down 

with odds and ends of chintz or gaudy cretonne, or 

narrow that when the gir s wer g partition the 

back to back. On the other side of thej ^ ^ 

same arrangement ob ain ^ • , m i n rrling of strong 

powder and cigarette smo^ and a m ngli g ^ 

perfumes second. The rest 

rose victorious, and • d the brain like a bad 

were a stifling chaos tha1 : ^sTrdos iust inside the door 
headache. Jan stooMj ia c losyx ^ narrow aisle 

and peered A short, broadly-bu.lt 

at a group below thei hair of a glossy mud 

girl with a cl °n^ of m^, h back on its hin d i eg s 
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in a saddle, her face, of an ashy pallor, upturned, and her 
large eyes following the rings of cigarette smoke she was 
puffing lazily upwards. Her mouth, pale and bloodless, 
was twisted humorously, in a crooked upward lift at the 
right corner. Jan thought, as their eyes met, she was 
grimacing, but she realised it was natural, and whatever 
her mood, Patty Carson always wore the same crooked 
sardonic grin. Her whole face was asymmetrical; even 
her pale, grey-green eyes were set obliquely, and one 
slightly higher than the other. There was a hum of 
conversation from the other side of the partition, and the 
four girls around her were all talking, but Patty’s voice 
rose above and drowned them all. What she was singing 
had no significance for Jan at the moment, as she could 
not distinguish the words, but they were to be woven 
into the warp of a web of such misery as she could hardly 

comprehend, even as it moved about her. It was Patty’s 
favourite song. J 

Sardos drew Jan along, and introduced her. “ Girls ” 
she said, ‘ this is Miss Macgregor; her name is Jan. 
She was at Mrs. Wordsworth’s with me. Jan, this is 
1 atty Carson, Olivia, Buster, Pixie, and Eliot. That’s 
the lot on this side.” 


Pleased to meet you, said Patty, bringing her chaii 
down with a bang and staring with gnome-like curiosity 
at Jan. \ou re an understudy, aren’t you? ” 

Jan nodded and shook four proffered hands. Olivia 
was like a girl out of one of Dulac’s night studies: bu! 
for her nose she would have been bcautiful-a moody 
erotic beauty, black as night. Buster looked about 

,rr;, an V VaS £ a,ly nmeteen * She was a potter’s 

chilling p,ay * E,10t aIso Iooked ,ittle more than a 
thilcl, and "as one in reality, though robbed of the downy 

love mc, s „f httle girlhood by a° premature knowkdg 

P ate irom T« F P kC " Kttle b ‘ ack and "' hite fashlon 

mutually; tr ? T VOiCC aad gestur^ HavJ 
mutual!) taken each other m they began to ask questions 
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“ Ever been on before ? ” asked Patty, emitting a large 
cloud of smoke. 

Jan said this was her first appearance, and the group 
stared harder, first at her, then at her Paris coat and hat. 

“ VVliat are you doing it for? ” asked Olivia bluntly. 

“ For a living,” was Jan's candid reply. 

“ Oh ! ” protested Pixie, “ but you can't live on two- 
ten. You should make munitions.” 

“ They won’t let me,” regretted Jan mournfully. I ve 

‘‘Did you go in that coat and hat?” asked Eliot 

curiously. . . . . „ 

“ No,” laughed Jan, “ I didn t. This is- my best. 

“ Then you shouldn’t wear it here,” admonished 
Buster bluntly; “ you’ll get it spoilt.” 

“ Oh !” exclaimed Jan. “How?” 

Buster flushed uneasily and glanced in a shamefaced 
manner at Patty, who laughed roughly and loudly, 

puffing out clouds of smoke. . , . .. 

“What’s your people?” she inquired abruptl). 

“ Trade or professional ? They’re all professional but me 

I’m a lady; father was in the Church. What is yours ? 

KC “ No,” responded Jan, a great pang shooting through 

her, succeeded by a devastating wave of longing, bhe 

looked at the painted faces, the bare sordid room, th 

dirty holland curtains. To mention his name in sue 

surroundings seemed desecration to that father she had 

worshipped in his lifetime, whom she so loved and longed 

for vainly now. Her proud head sank forward as 

eyes misted over. “ He is dead,” she said, with a lit 

note of desolation in her voice. 

“What a funny voice you've got remarked ^ho, 

drawing near to her. “ I never heard anything like it. 
11 1 1 ;«rwaTed P "oler:us.y J her crooked mouth 

‘she'tenowed. “Takes little to make 
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you creep.” She turned her pale eyes on Jan again, and 
resumed her interrogation. “ Got any animals ? ” 

“ I have a kitten,” responded Jan, “ a silver-grey 
Persian.” 

“ Who gave it to you ? ” 

Jan looked surprised and thought for a moment. In 
all the hurry and confusion of the day it had escaped her 
that there was nothing to show from whom or where the 
kitten had come. She looked into Patty Carson’s pallid 
face with a wondering surmise on her own. 

“ It only came this morning—in a hamper.” She 
spoke slowly, as if thinking aloud. “ It must have been 
Betty Greville,” she concluded. No one but Betty knew 
where they were. 

Patty pounced on the name as a cat might pounce on 
a mouse. Betty Greville was familiar to her in the 
fashionable Intelligence column of her daily paper, and 
in the “ Society Gossip ” of her ladies’ weeklies she 
studied in bed in the morning. 

“ Betty Greville ! ” she repeated. “ Do you mean the 
Honourable Mrs. Freddie Greville.” 

“ Why, yes, of course,” agreed Jan, frankly surprised. 

Patty planted her feet well apart on the floor, and 
regarded her with incredulity. “ And you know her well 
enough to call her by her Christian name ? ” 

“ I have known her since I was a little girl,” explained 
Jan uncomfortably. The narrow room echoed with 
Patty’s laughter. 

” You’re a freak ! ” she cried derisively. “ Coming 
here dressed like a duchess and pretending to work for a 
living. But you can’t fool me.” 

I have no desire to fool any one,” responded Jan 
quietly; “ and what I said is the truth.” 

Oh, go to hell ! ” advised Patty with good-humoured 

rudeness, “ and get your make-up on if you don’t want to 
be off.” 

The girls seemed to turn round, and in one instant 
they were naked save for a brief garment called “ trunks.” 
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Clad in this only they walked about making up, 
browning their bodies, painting their lips and eyes, and 
pinning on their enormous wigs of wild black hair. 

P When the first shock of horrified dismay was over, 
Tan was conscious of an impression of abso ute sexlessness. 
They were all, without exception, Hat-chested angular 
and undeveloped, and their language wasi an^argot 
compounded of innuendo and indecency when it was not 

!S5.*«“»”;«! that fortunately 

shudder. Patty Carson saw the shudder reflected in h 
mirror and grinned sardonically. She had Teso1 ^ 
™om themomfnt she saw her that she wouM make jan 
squirm, and she was almost annoyed, t seemed so eas> 

4 Tittle Sardos with the assistance of Buster, made up 

-waT clone, the/ appealed to the dresser for her opinion, 
and she gave it frankly. „ , pron0 unced. 

JXNSS AT v~w x i* - 

acknowledged Jimmy. An that 

Macgregor looks real noble l d . d and looked 

She paused with her arms i h d turned WJth 

sis, S» P&tss 1U.«■■ 

Emperor’s.” 
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The call-girl put her head in and called out loudly— 

“ Street scene, please ! ” and Sardos, catching Jan by 
the hand, rushed her down on the stage. 

A great sea of faces, crested by fire, seemed to rush at 
her as she lifted her eyes, and terror smote her at the 
knees. Sardos shook her hand, and spoke in her ear. 

“ Don’t look over the footlights. Keep your eyes on 
the stage, here in the crowd. That’s right. Now then, 
mind your step ! ” 

Jan never will know how she did it, but somehow she 
got through her share of the performance, and forgetting 
the eyes in front, played her little part excellently well. 
She was, if anything, a born artist, discovering that as 
she went on. 

Among the scraggy crowd of sexless-looking dancers 

she was as conspicuously beautiful as little Sardos was 

graceful. 1 he famous Miss Ellis, a superwoman among 

pigmies, eyed her in wonder. It struck her as she spoke 

her lines in that marvellously emotional voice of hers 

that she was noticing for the first time how very angular 

and unbeautiful the dancers were. Why couldn’t they 

have curves instead of sharp corners to their persons? 

she wondered. Really it wasn’t at all Eastern. She 

frowned under her heavy brows over her unconscious 

tiain as they whirled and flew around her statuesque 

person in the centre of the stage, apparently as the 

embodiments of tragical suffering and wrong. In reality 

keeping a sharply critical eye and ear verv wide open on 

everything and everybody: on little Sardos’ flving leaps, 

light as floating dandelion feathers in the sun. On the 

premiere donseuse, making diabolical faces over her 

twining arms. On Buster, with her shock of hennaed 

hair showing under the coarse wig. And on the Camel 

Driver, who was displaying an unwonted interest in the 
new dancer. 

All a blinding chaotic glare of lights, and music, and 
' O'C.cs of rhythmic movement, and hasty changes— of 
panic, tear, and pleasure, and a new and astounding 
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knowledge, and suddenly she was in the rings again and 
the curtain down, and she could hear Roger Saville s 

great voice demanding Mr. Devine. 

“ Take that new girl out of the dancers, she heard 
him command, “and give her something distinctive. 
She makes the rest of ’em look like skinned rabbits that 

have been on German rations.” 

Patty Carson shrieked with rage and laughter as she 

sped up the stairs before Jan. 

“Skinned rabbits!” she cried. ( l wish I could tell 

old Roger he is like an overfed pig ! ” 

« gh__sh ! ” whispered Olivia, shaking hereby th 

arm “ Birdie will hear you, and you'll be fired.” 

“Oh damn it all! ” cried Patty furiously, her colourless 

face grev with rage. “ Isn’t it a-sname that not 

one of us can hit back. But perhaps ’’-she planted over 
her shoulder with the malicious grin catching her mouth 
up towards her ear-" perhaps now we somebody 

with influence in Number Fourteen, he will find we have 

S °She g attacked Jan again suddenly as she was putting 
on her sari for the next scene, thankfully realising that 
she would not need to go on again in the unclothed con¬ 
dition in which she had made her debut 

“ What did you say your father was ? she demanded, 

shaking a cloud of powder round her. 

“ I didn't say he was anything,” replied Jan in a pained 

voice. “If yon please, we will not speak of him 

ag “Oh certainly not,” acceded Patty with much gracious¬ 
ness. I only wanted to know if I ought to call you b> 

y °Ian turned and looked at her with surprise Every eye 

t0 .^r;S to be facetious,” said Jan coldly. 
“ I have no title.” 
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“ Oh,” went on her tormentor; “ I thought people who 
know the daughters-in-law of dukes might have, you know. 
Perhaps you know some dukes too.” 

Jan’s colour left her face, then flooded back again. 
Patty felt she had made a score, but was puzzled how to 
follow it up. She pointed at the smaller of the two girls 
peering round the partition. 

“ Lily knows a duke,” she declared. “ Duke of Stone¬ 
haven. She got off with him two years ago. He gives 
her diamonds.” 

“ Paris variety,” remarked Eliot, with a chuckle. 
“ My father says Stonehaven owes him seventy pounds 
and can’t pay. He let him run up a bill because he was 
going to marry an heiress, but the heiress chucked him, 
and father's let down; but he’s goin’ to sue him, Lily; 
how’ll you like that? ” ♦ 

Lily, with a curious glance at Jan, retired to her owm 
side of the partition, shrugging her shoulders to intimate 
that whatever Eliot’s father did to the Duke of Stonehaven 
could not affect her. 

“What was the heiress’s name, Eliot?” demanded 
Patty. 

“ Oh, some Scotch name. She’s an American.” 

“ I know'! ” cried Buster. “ Her name’s the same as 
Jan Macgregor’s. It was in all the papers.” 

Patty wheeled round from her dressing-table, and 
stared, a long, brazen stare, at Jan, who had grown very 
white and haughty during this discussion. She met the 
insolent gaze with a steady pride, before which at length 
Miss Carson's green-grey eyes fell aw'ay and fastened on 
her reflection. Her crooked mouth smiled at it, 
speculatively. 

“ I was wondering,” she said, just low enough for Jan 
to hear, “ if you were a ladies’-maid.” 

When Jan had gone down to her next scene, in w'hich 
Patty, Olivia and Buster did not appear, Miss Carson 
went to Jan’s drawer and pulled out her clothes and 
handbag. 
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She turned over each article and held it up for m- 

SP “Und'ers—satin charmeuse,” she remarked, em¬ 
broidered, too, and real lace-Mechlin Twentydive quid 
the set I know. Black satin kmckers. Real silk 
stocks Shoes from de la Paix Poiret.” She turned 
out the° contents of the bag. A small silver chain purse 
given to Jan when she was twelve by Miss Gnzel heldIon y 
I shilling A little note-book, with notes written in 
French annoying Miss Carson exceedingly, for though 
“as a lady, her education had been neglected; and 
a small silver card-case, containing two cards of Miss 
Grizel’s, with addresses scribbled over 

Miss Carson pondered over the H ou se 

«Ha—m—ml” she murmured. Urleton nou 

Terrace She’s got tony relations—some ! I wish I d 

Lked her if she’s engaged. Anyway, girls, she s got n 

business here. There’s something very queer about he. 

Mind I tell you. She’s too superior. We don t want any 

grand duchess about here. Did you see her face ^ hi 

swore? God! I’ll give her something to blush 

t0 ‘Tl“ke’her,” announced Buster suddenly. “She’s 

g °“ That’s why, I suppose,” hinted Patty with cruel 

intention, and Buster crimsoned, facing her boW y.^ 

“ Ves ” she acknowledged bravely, that s . 

“ My God 1 ” prayed 

anyhow into the drawer. Am t it sickening 
As if Sardos wasn’t enough. 


CHAPTER XII 

F0R the month 

a glamour. She love he g made great friends among 

£ SSClSU <&■ -* c “" 
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Driver, whose voice was like nothing so much as a violon¬ 
cello played by an angel. Some of his notes were so 
wonderful that thev always thrilled her to the bone. 

y * 

Also, he was entirely lacking in the colossal egoism which 
characterises the singer. He loved his arc, but with a 
melancholy consciousness that he was prostituting it. 
His voice, his immense histrionic talent, entitled him to 
a foremost place among the world’s great singers. For 
lack of interest and opportunity he had, with utter self¬ 
contempt, been earning his bread in such foolish triviali¬ 
ties as “ The East” 

“ But,” as he explained to Jan one night, sitting on the 
steps of the mimic market, “ when a man has given 
hostages to fortune, he is hostage himself.” 

For which cryptic utterance Jan asked no reason. He 
was not excusing his presence in “ The East ” to this tall 
girl with the lovely eves and stormy brows. He was 
justifying himself to himself, and with sorry success. 

The Camel Driver was unusually interested in the new 

* 

girl because of a curious circumstance. He had been in 
Mr. Devine’s room one afternoon, looking at a collection 
of coloured glass intended for stage-decorations. He 
had been standing with his finger-tips on the table looking 
down on the glass, when Jan came in to speak to the 
manager. 

At her first words the Camel Driver straightened him¬ 
self with an exclamation, and stood staring when she 
went out. 

“ Who’s that ? ” he asked sharply. 

“ A Miss Macgregor. Very ornamental, but not much 
use.” 


Oh, indeed ! ” commented the Camel Driver. “ Well, 
she’s got something worth having, and that's a voice.” 

Mr. Devine smiled indulgently. “ I don't think ! Why 
do you sav so ? ” 

“ Come here,” said the Camel Driver, “ and put your 
ear down over this glass. Hear it ring? ” 

“ So it does—queer, eh? Whv? ” 
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He listened to the faint ringing as it slowly receded 
into the glass with an air of surprise. “Something 

struck it ? ** j 

“ Yes ” agreed the Camel Driver. “ Miss Macgregor s 

voice—her first word struck that glass like a hammer.’ 

“ Well ? ” inquired Mr. Devine. . 

The Camel Driver shrugged his shoulders. Mr. Devine 
sang himself, or thought he did, and he ought to have 
known the quality of voice that will make glass ring, but 


evidently he did not. , • 

But if the Camel Driver admired Jan s voice, speaking 

or singing, some of the company m “ 1 he East, which, 

being a very superior thing in companies, despised he 

word chorus and rejected it with contumely-some: of the 

company did not like her voice at all. Miss Gwynne, 

who prided herself on being, as she put it, a real lady, 

could not hold converse with a newly arrived member who 

received only two pounds ten, she being in receipt of four 

pounds ten; and Miss de la More’s understudy but he 

sent her a message by Buster, to the effect that she 

Miss Gwynne, having a refined ear, rvould be grateful 

Jan would refrain from torturing it when occasion brought 

thC B m us"r ar co 0 uld C not th understand Jan’s laugh of sheer 
delight when this message was faithfully delivered. - 
fwvnne’s own vocal efforts reminded her painfully of _ 
young attach^ who once sang her “The Baby on the Shme^ 
xj- orfnrmanrp of the Baby was admirable, the pit) ot 

tnnate infant’s protests as rendered by the attache. 

“ Please tell Miss Gwynne I feel overpowered by the 
honour she has done me-in noticing me at all, _ beg^ 
Jan, with the tears rolling down her cneeKs. 

■ !t ’“ Ohr’ Irowled Buster suspiciously “ being sarky 
eh ? You’re always laughing at some of us. Patty 
Lisa were just saying that to-day. 
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“ Well, it's better to laugh than to cry, isn’t it, Buster ? 

“ But I don’t know what you’re laughing at, none of 
us do,” protested Buster. “ And you never say anything. 
What amuses you ? ” 

“Oh,” said'Jan, “everything. It is all so different, 
Buster, and so sort of upside-downy, if you know what 
I mean—like Through the Looking-Glass .” 

But Buster, who was familiar with all the erotic and 
sensational writers of the day, had never even heard of 
Alice, or the wonderful country behind the looking-glass. 

Lisa, who was understudy to the third leading lady, 
and had a pretty light soprano, trained to perfection, 
with an artistic knowledge of its use, had been absent the 
night of Jan’s arrival, and looked upon her with increasing 
suspicion. She was a round, fat, unemotional-looking 
girl, with a round, fat face. She was essentially Saxon 
in tvpe and out of place in such a play, and embittered by 
the knowledge that sing she ever so beautifully, Roger 
Sayilie would never allow her to have the part she 

understudied. 

He, a moody man of inexplicable likes and dislikes, had 
sworn he would close the theatre rather than have Lisa 
Simpson sing in Miss de la More’s role. For no reason 
at all he detested her, just as for no reason at all discernible 
he petted and indulged others. 

Jan was soon to learn that merit counted for nothing, 
and that if kissing went by favour in “ The East," so did 
everything else. If not by favour of Roger Saville, then 
by favour of Rosamund Ellis his wife, or Miss de la More, 
or the fat, unctuous, blandly smiling Teddie Smiles, who 
played the hero to Roger Saville’s vividly portrayed 
Malay villain. 

The Camel Driver stood out in the crowd with a curious, 
cameo-like clearness and distinction; his long Spanish 
face, with its brooding, melancholy eyes, and ascetic 
mouth, the thin lips vividly bright, the only colour in his 
sombre counten ince. He was possessed of a saturnine 
silence, too, which might have been his heritage from the 
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famous fighting admiral from whom he proudly traced 
his descent, through a long and gradually impoverished 
line, ending in himself. Out of his disillusion he might 
have said a word to Jan in warning, but a warm admira¬ 
tion for the fight she was making kept him silent. bhe 
will find out soon enough,” he thought. Let her enjoy 
it all while she can.” “ You know,” he said to her once, 
“ this life we live often reminds me of a story I once read 
in America. There was a woman once travelling there 
in the winter, and while she was in the dining-car another 
woman reached over and took her sealskin coat W hen 
the coat was missed the owner set out to find ‘t, and 
did so, and the thief and the owner were brought to^court 
together. ‘ If this coat is yours/ said the Judge to 
thief, ‘ no doubt you can describe how it is lined. 

“ The thief, secure in the knowledge that coats of a 
certain value are invariably lined m the same fashio , 

“ ‘ And you, madam/ asked the Judge, what do >ou 

Sa » ? ‘I say it’s lined with rags/ replied the owner 

V1 ®°Andso it was. The owner was taking it to Newark 
for a new lining. Well, Miss Macgregor, that coat » 
like the stage, it looks rich and costly and beautif 

the outside. Inside it’s lined with rags. 

Jan looked at him and sighed. The cold wind 

swirling round her encarmined feet, and fretz g 
scantily-clothed arms and shoulders. She was rath ^ 
of sorts with life in general and annoyed. r g f tQ0 
rubbing off what remained of her gingcr-brea 
quickly, but she must eat it just the same. Her two pounds 
ten was the handful of sand with which she stemmed 

ocean for Miss Grizel and herself. sordid ” 

“ I could not have imagined that life was 

she said passionately. messed you 

“ Ah,” commented the Camel Driver, g beUer t0 

were having your first look at the lining. 
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have it when you have youth to throw a glamour over 
the shreds and patches. Later on you have nothing where¬ 
with to cover the ugliness. And-” he looked at her 

profile outlined against the darkness of the wings; “ you 
may see the other side again. To women like you all 
things are possible.” 

“ Oh, I know—I am determined,” replied Jan clearly. 
“ Life like this would not be worth having, but how is one 
ever again to forget the rags ? ” 

“ Oh, it's easy enough,” smiled the Camel Driver. 
“ There’s my call.” He went with the smile transforming 
his dark face, leaving Jan to ponder over his words, and 
finally to not wholly agree with him. True, the lining 
was rags, but they might be patched into a whole, and 
some of the colours were quite pretty. She forgot her 
dissatisfaction and annovance, and went on with her 
Prince to buy slaves, feeling it might be better with the 
world than she expected. There was always that golden 
future when she would be famous and earning thousands, 
and perhaps she could afford to say “ yes ” to Dwight, 
and have a really true home with Aunt Grizel and the 
grey kitten included. “ Dwight,” she reflected, “ would 
never part her from Aunt Grizel, or from Tinker Bell,” 
who was “ Tinkle ” for short. 

Tinkle remained a mystery. Betty Greville had not 
sent him, much to her regret. She sent other things, 
that were very grateful and comforting both to Jan and 
Miss Grizel, but she had not sent the grey kitten. He 
puzzied Jan exceedingly, as did the method of his arrival; 
she never discovered how he got to her door. No one 
saw him come. The housekeeper, a melancholy person 
with a glassy eye And a rosy nose, denied taking'him in. 

“He just materialised,” declared Aunt Grizel, and 
there it had to end. 

Another ihing that puzzled Jan, and greatly troubled 
Miss Gnztl when she told her, was the shadow which 
followed from the theatre every night, keeping at a con¬ 
sider,'.b'c distance and always on the other side/but always 
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on Tan’s track, and in her rear, from the stage-door as 
far as the Curzon Hotel, when it somehow vanished. 

It was a very vague trouble, but it haunted them both. 
The streets were so dark—so lonely. What if the shadow 
came swiftly and suddenly up behind ? Miss Grizel grew 

pa !‘l rfl J goMother way,” she decided, and found 

the shadow following just the same. r • i 

Then there was the question of money. Miss Grizel 

discovered soon that the purchasing power of the one 
pound note was exactly eight shillings and sixpence, 
the knowledge scared her badly. Jans two pounds ten 

amounted in reality to about twenty-two sh, 11,ngs ^hen 

their little store was gone, how were they to suppltmont 
the earning ? It was morally certain they could not live 
in Shepherd's Market in the top flat at Number Twenty- 
six Miss Grizel went through the few things of value 
she had, and wished she had brought her jewebcase frorn 
Carleton House Terrace. Something had gone wro b 
with her affairs, for no more was paid in to her^ accoun 
and William Macgregor had been taken abroad 

winter too ill to attend to anything. 

To do her justice, Mrs. Macgregor would have sent 

mmmm 

- ^tdlmTntcTtthe'door 

should be opened But 

“ all the urgent 

need ‘hey expressed was over. a swindUn g Jew 

JSX ^seventh £ 

the exchequer, while she ld earn a little. 

SSfe she cookecTand^swept and polished and mended 
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Jan’s clothes and darned her stockings, and was happy 
in the complete possession of her darling. Tinkle was 
a great companion to her in the long, lonely hours between 
half-past six and twelve o’clock. They had some bad 
times together, too, on raid nights, when Miss Grizel, 
distracted with fear for her Baby, passed most of her 
time racing up and down the stairs, longing to go out and 
seek Jan, yet fearing to miss her. 

On these occasions the American gentleman, who 
suffered with his eyes, was distantly considerate. He 
would advise Miss Grizel in a strong, hoarse voice to go in 
and sit down with the little cat, and he would go out 
himself and look for the young lady. 

Jan, arriving at full speed on one of these nights, a 
rain of shrapnel falling round her, flew almost into his 
arms as he opened the door. She had rushed out of the 
theatre hatless and without her coat, knowing how dis¬ 
tracted Miss Grizel would be up there under the roof alone 
with no one but Tinkle. For immediately the warning 
was given, every soul in the house made for the Shelter. 
That was what Jan thought; but evidently the tall 
American in the dark glasses, about whom there was some¬ 
thing bewilderingly familiar, did not follow the crowd. 

Jan thanked him gravely for his attention to Miss 
Grizel, and wondered a little to herself over his exclama¬ 
tion as she came flying in. He certainly said “ Thank 
God ! ” and quite loudly and heartily, as if he meant it. 
He was glad she was safe, and he had been kind to Miss 
Grizel. Why did he bolt into his room and bar the door 
without any acknowledgment of their thanks? It was 
queer! 

But Jan was learning in a severe school that people are 
queer, and very queer some of them. Miss Grizel thought 
he probably did not want to be thanked, but she men¬ 
tioned him to God in her prayers, in the odd, confidential 
manner that had gradually crept into her intercourse with 
the Almighty lately. She thanked Him for Somebody 
who was evidently a Christian and had a human heart. 
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Then she got up, kissed Jan a great many times, rubbed 
Tinkle’s head up and down, and got into bed. 

Aunt Grizel,” said Jan next morning, “ do you think 
we might have morning prayers—like the little prayers 
we used to have with Uncle Willie in the music-room ? 

“ Why, yes, dearie,” agreed Miss Grizel. “ I -think 
that would be just fine. We’ll have them right away. 

Just a call for strength—for power against the taint of 
evil. Jan used to wake up sometimes in the night and 
wonder despondingly if the day would come when she 
would be unable to keep evil at bay, when she would listen 
to the obscene stories, the shameless oaths, the openly 
expressed vicious longings, with the ear of custom which 
is calloused to shock. When she would be so permeated 
that the poison could no longer affect her to spiritual and 
actual physical sickness, when she would no longer need 
to steal with Sardos out of the dressing-room filled with 
loathing and repugnance, and stand in the icy draught in 
diaphanous nothings, rather than remain within earshot 

of the polluting voices. , , 

“ Oh ! ” mocked Patty, as she would move to the door; 

“ Tan is pure ! She mustn’t listen to the naughty stories 
Tan took no notice. Sardos was considered menta.ly 
afflicted, so her escape drew no comment, but, unli e 
Jan, the conversation once turned into these channels 
did not fill her so much with disgust as actual fear. Little 
Sardos was so rigidly proper that she might have^ been a 
Quaker. She confessed to Jan that unlessshe, left the 
rLom when the girls began to tell rude stories, she wds 
haunted by thc g m, and*she thought it horrible when she 
found her mind occupied by an unctuous voice relatm 
lewd story, while hearing her little sister’s prayers, or 

teaching in Sunday-school. 

And this fear had infected Jan by degrees. She too 

rr&p — g . 

S AnTAr&C^^t^Tath'ed round the 
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raconteuse, the leer of anticipation, the gloating eves, like 
ghouls over some obscene feast of corruption. 

Jan looked at them sometimes in amazement. They 
looked like other people, all but the chief offender—the 
girl with the strange voice on the other side of the par¬ 
tition, Sadi Kaye, who came from Singapore, and was 
evidently a half-caste Malay, who had been given a 
European education, as the children of Malay women 
often are. Like all the women of her type and nationality 
she was essentially corrupt, immoral and malicious. 

She had travelled all over the Pacific, probably as 
stewardess on one of the Dutch coasting liners, and was 
strongly Pro-German in her leanings. Her authoritative 
manner and her overbearing spirit obtained her a hearing 
and she talked incessantly. Her voice, a strident drawl, 
was like the sound of a nightmare. Even Patty Carson 
would at times curse it loudly and vindictively, but, like 
all the others, she feared the Malay, who had, so the 
blacks in the caste declared, the evil eye. Her aspect, 
when she was annoyed, was terrible. Her flat, olive 
face, with its high cheek-bones and receding forehead, 
with obliquely set black eyes and slanting brows, and the 
wide, cruel, straight-lipped mouth, were repulsively 
fascinating in her best moods; in anger she looked like 
the fiends one sees on Chinese embroideries. 

She was, unfortunately for jtself, the dominating 
influence of Room Fourteen. Patty Carson feared and hated 
her, the others were openly and subserviently crawling. 
They listened to her tales with secret derision but apparent 
faith and some envy. Many of them believed she was, 
as she said, the runaway daughter of a great colonial 
official. Her eagerness to impress Jan was a source of 
endless amusement, especially as she took it for granted 
that Jan, like the others, was ignorant and ill-informed 
on all subjects outside her profession. And she was never 
sure in her mind if Jan were not poking sly fun at her; 
not that :t would have mattered, but it annoyed her that 
any one should dare to do so. 
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“ When we were coming to England from New Zealand,” 
she informed the room one day, “ we were turned out of 
our course by a fleet of submarines, and we had to go 
round by the South Pole. It was very interesting.” 

“ Did you see it ? ” inquired Jan sweetly, as she painted 

her bare toes. . 

There was a pause in the fluent narrative on the other 

side of the partition, and silence filled the powder- 

permeated air. 

** See wh&t ^ 

“ Why, the’ South Pole, I suppose,” remarked Eliot 


“ Bet you they’d nailed the British flag on it, ’ said 

“ Well did you ? ” urged Patty, who was standing 
naked, she liked to be, save for the paddling drawers 

she called trunks. . „ . , • 

“ No—o-” replied the strident voice. I think it 

was covered up for the winter.” 

“To keep it from frost-bite,” suggested Jan solemnly. 

“ Sarky, I suppose—as per usual,” said Lisa, turning 

down the corners of her mouth morosely. “ See what it 

is to be educated.” , 

“Shut it'” growled Buster. “Anybody may ask 

questions about the South Pole I suppose.” „ 

“ I always heard the South Pole was in the sea, soliio 

auised Eliot in her thin, childish treble. 

^ “ And I always heard you couldn t get near it for ice, 

and ^that people^got frozen looking for it,” added 01,via 

Pr ‘‘ C pe C rhaps they looked for it in the winter,” suggested 
Tan tremulously, “ when of course it was coveredl up. 

‘‘ Well Scott couldn't find it, anyway, cried Buster. 
“ It must have been covered up,” said Eliot thoug u ). 
a Jon x scraggy brown arm and hand came round the 
end of the paction where Eliot was standing, and caught 
her bv the P shock of cropped hair. Eliot screamed with 
pain and terror, and everybody called out. The no.se 

D 
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brought Jimmy the dresser racing into the room in time 
to see Jan interposing her tall figure between little Eliot 
and the infuriated half-caste. 

“You began it!” she screeched, “you and your 

sarcasms.” 

“ In that case why not attack me? ” asked Jan coolly, 
looking her full in the flaming eyes. 

The half-caste drew her hands up under her chin, her 
fingers turned down and wide apart, like the claws of 
some bird of prey, her eyes full of burning hate and rage. 
Jan met her look with her customary dignity and sweet 
patience—just the suggestion of a smile in the upturned 
corners of her mouth. The half-caste turned a ferocious 
glance on Eliot, who, with her arms tightly clasped round 
Jan’s waist, was peeping at her enemy. 

“ You wait! ” she threatened. “ I’ll settle with you 
later.” 

“ You, Miss Kaye,” interposed Jimmy, primly deter¬ 
mined, “ leave Miss Eliot alone. If there’s any more 
scenes in this room I'll go to the ’ousekeeper, I will. I 
won't have it. It ain’t seemly, a-brawlin’ an’ fightin’ 
like ’ooligans—in a decent theatre like this, too ! ” She 
turned apologetically to Jan: “ Don’t you think The 
Emperor’s was always like this, miss. Never in all my 
days did I see such a lot as is ’ere now. Disgrace to the 
boards, 1 calls ’em; all the decent girls is munitionin’; 

you see, this lot-” She shook her head and returned 

to her dresses. 

Eliot flung her arms round Jan’s neck and kissed her. 

“ I love you,” she said, “ dear, sweet Jan.” 


CHAPTER XIII 

Coming home late one night Jan found Miss Grizel 
in a state of nerves bordering on collapse. She had 
discovered the tenant of the rooms on the ground floor 
was no less ;>. person than the Duke of Stonehaven. She 
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had run up against Lady Theobald Mar in a leopard-skin 
coat, an amazing tam-o’-shanter pinned on her historic 
wig, as she returned from her marketing. 

“'Well, lovey ! ” commented Jan, as she removed her 
coat, “ she can’t do us any harm. Uncle Willie is abroad 
with Aunt Isabel, and anyway, we are working people 
now, and the Duke has no use for us.” 

“ That’s not all, dearie ! ” Miss Grizel continued 
excitedly. “ He, Stonehaven, owns this house, he lives 
on the ground floor when he’s in town, and lets the rest 
of it. The housekeeper told me he don’t even know who’s 
in the house. Just suppose he found out we were here.” 

“ I don’t suppose it would matter,” said Jan calmly, 
“ so long as we pay the rent,” and she laughed gaily. She 
seated herself before the little fire and glanced at the 
table. “ Why, Aunt Grizel! ” she cried in astonishment, 
“ what a feast! Can it be partridge ? and such a cake ! ” 
She sat bolt upright in astonishment—there was a big 
flagon of Burgundy too. Miss Grizel flushed a little under 
the stare of surprise, as Jan’s eyes sought hers. “ What 
have you been doing, Aunt Grizel ? This must have cost 


pounds .” 

“ It’s all right, Honey,” Miss Grizel hastened to assure 
her; “ it all came in a hamper,like the one 1 inkle came 
in. I jest fell over it at the door. Some friend must 

have left it.” . , . , . „ p,-, 

“ Oh ! ” mused Jan in a disconcerted iashion. lmq 

you ask Mrs. Forbes about it?” She eyed the feast 


uneasily. , , . , 

“ x did ” faltered Miss Grizel, ‘ and she says she has 

to leave the front door open when she goes shopping, 

and so any old body could come in. The things were 

addressed to me, Jan, so it’s somebody who knows we re 


here.” 

Tan ate her dinner-supper with a vague restlessness at 
her heart, mentally wondering if little Mrs. Greville had 
confided her address to Dwight, for instance or to Talbot 
Mar, though she could not imagine Talbot Mar troublin„ 
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himself to send her anything more substantia] than 
matrons glads. 

Jan was painfully aware they did not have sufficient 

food, and though she could never catch Miss Grizel out, v 

she suspected she went without while Jan was away at 

the theatre on the three matinee days. Again and again 

they had worked out the problem of how to make ends 

meet on two pounds ten shillings that was worth only 

one-half its face value. Thus they might live on herrings 

and potatoes, or bread and onions, with a very occasional 

apple, or bacon and potatoes. The bacon limited to 

one slice per meal, and a pound each of potatoes. Tea 

was precious as gold, and sugar took on the pricelessness 

of rubies. Jam had become a dream; butter, honey, 

eggs all were retrospective visions of a once happy time 

when food was an obligation, and now a clamouring 
neccssitv. 

w 

Miss Grizel s little pink and w'hite face had become very 
pale, and she seemed to grow smaller and more ethereal 
as the days went on, her hands w'ere a bundle of tiny, ' 
fragile-looking bones, and her eyes grew larger and bluer 
as time went on. She was cold, too, in her smartly cut, 
shabby tailor-made, and Jan fancied she w'as stooping a 
little. She moved languidly, too, and was given to long 
fits of abstraction. Jan was sorely troubled about her, 
and often reproached herself bitterly for allowing the 
little lady to run away from home with her. She realised 
too late that Aunt Gr.zel was too old to break easily with 
a lifetime of luxurious comfort 


Sometimes, as she set out through the iev airs of that 
black and bitter winter, her heart was bursting to tears 
at the thought of Miss Grizel sitting in the little garret 
flat alone with her memories. To be sure there was the 

> • TV He loved Miss Grizel, and he would 
i Vf 1 b f ,de 1 hcr ’ P umn & comfortably on the bed, 
^ Jn f 1 , la >’ d0 ' vn > or tinkling along beside her as 
he made Jans evening meal ready against her return 
rom the theatre. Jan had bought a collar for the Persian 
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kitten with a little bell on it, and the sound of the bell 
had suggested his name. Tinkle, tinkle ! went the little 
ST bell as he rushed to the door, when Jan, m the last stage 
of cold weariness, came climbing slowly up the lon °’ 
narrow staircase to the roof flat. The sound often cheered 
her as she ploughed through the wet snow and icy slee 
of that terrible winter. It would be folly to say her hear 
did not fail her during this time. It did fail, many 
many a time, and many a time she went up the drau„h y 
staircase to the inferno of the dressing-room with her 
heart a-quivering, fluttering misery within her. 

But she had grit. She meant somehow to make good 
to be worthy of Dwight away up there in the North be 
among fogs and mists and ice. Whatever else happened, 
one thing had crystallised into certainty-she loved 
Dwight. g With a full heart she looked back into the dear 
past, and could not remember a time that Dwight had no 
been, all unconsciously to herself, her hero. She remem 
iT bered how often she had brought comparison with him 
** to bear in relation to the men she met, the men wh 
admired and feted her, who were so anxious to be . seen 
about with Shamus Macgregor s daughter, and1 so erawl 
ingly eager to marry her. The Princes with old Italian 
and German titles, the British Barons and Earls and Dukes, 
who adored her in the light of her father s thirteen 

m '{ 11 °those days Dwight contented himself with letting 
her know he loved her; that if she did not marry him he 
was for no other woman. In the hour of her humiliation 
and poverty he was the only one of them a I whose love 
remained, 'it was not the money, He- loved her-Jam 
It was her he wanted, not the m‘lh°ns. Itw ou l 
matter to Dwight that her shoes were patched, or that 
the fingers of her gloves had been so beautifully and care¬ 
fully "darned. That she suffered cold and hunger and 
V loneliness would only make her the more dear . Uncon 
sciously she grew to lean upon the knowledge 0 1 to 
unchanging loyalty. She would take out the little scraps 
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of sea-stained paper on which he had written her such 
beautiful letters—letters to make the heart of any girl 
swell with pride and gladness—and read them again and 
again. Months had gone by since the last tiny epistle 
had reached her, only a dozen words at most, but con¬ 
taining a world of adoring love. He was away up there 
in the swirling great waters, facing God knew what perils 
and hardships, night and day. -Jan’s eyes took on some¬ 
thing of that long, clear, steady look that sailormen all 
have. She, too, was being sadly buffeted about on the 
sea of life by the bitter winds of chance. And though 
the great troubles were trouble enough, yet it was the 
little worries that beset her—the worries of the dressing- 
room, the eternal clash of the Malay girl stabs and the 
petty malice of her bond-slave Lily. Jan came up off the 
stage one night to find Jimmy the dresser rubbing the 
back of her one coat with benzine. 

I here you are, miss,” she sighed, as she hung it up 

again. “ It’s the best I can do, but a ‘and it is, an’ a 

and it will be, an’ right in the middle of the back where 
it can't be 'id.” 

Jan gazed at her coat in dismay. Right in the middle of 
the back was the imprint of a small hand, the fingers all 
outspread. She walked over and examined it. 

" Grease paint? ” she asked. 

\\hite grease paint!” echoed Buster, as she came 
in. i\ow who’s done that, Jimmy?” 

Jimmy pulled a face and shook her head. “Don’t 

lask me, miss, ’ she advised. “ I done my best to clean 
it off.” 


Look here, Eliot/’ cried Buster, dragging the child 
over and holding out the skirt of the black velvet coat. 
Do you know whose hand that is on Jan’s coat? ” 

« Q ^> 1 c fP o ues V responded Eliot in her high treble. 

Oh, I say! She pulled back the coat with a little 
scream of dismay, and turned it over. The thick satin 
lining was cut in long shreds from the neck to the hem. 
Jan stood and looked at it as if fascinated. It was her 
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only warm outdoor garment, and some one had rendered 
it unwearable. It seemed so impossible that she could 
scarcely credit her senses. She gazed at it, then from one 
to the other of the girls who were rapidly filling the room. 
Olivia and Patty were honestly indignant, even Lisa 
seemed to consider it a criminal spoiling of good property. 
Sadi, slipping stealthily past with her eyes cast down 
never uttered a word, but Lily put her fair head round 
the corner of the partition, and gave a little jeering ex¬ 
clamation. “ Serve you right for coming to the theatre 
in smart clothes,” she cried. “ How did you expect to 
keep them clean ? Accidents will happen.” 

“ This isn’t an accident. It's done on purpose. 

“An’ it’s a little hand with a long thumb, added 


E1 Lily suddenly withdrew herself, Jack-in-the-box fashion, 
and there was silence only broken by the Malay girl s 

^‘Gimme a snuff, Lily," she asked in her penetrating 

“ I haven’t got any,” protested Lily; “ ask Patty. 

“ I haven’t got any—only tabloids,” said Patty sullenly. 

“ Well, give me a tabloid.” , 

“I won’t,” declared Patty, loudly defiant. „ \oure 

always borrowing, and you never lend me any. 

“ It's so hard to get! " explained Sad,, a netv note of 
entreaty in her voice. “ The chap I get it from asked me 

6V “ Wei 1^1 'gave three for my tabloids,” cried Patty, 
“ and I need them all. I’ve got a dancmg-lesson to- 


morrow.” 


“ You won’t give me one ? ’ 

Almost instantly the half-caste was beside Patty, and 
was scattering the pots and boxes on her dressing-table 1 . 
search for theLbloids. “ Where are they ? she screamed, 

“ pushed heVh^Xoducing a little enamelled 
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box from her hair emptied its contents into her palm and 
swallowed it all in one comprehensive mouthful. 

Olivia sprang at her with a shriek of terror. “ Patty ! ” 
she cried, “ you’ll die—you’ll die ! ” 

Jan turned away from the contemplation of her ruined 
coat to look at Sally’s face with all its brown make-up on. 
She saw that the scarlet off her lips had streaked down 
her chin and her throat. It looked exactly like running 
blood. With blazing, distended eyes she faced the furious 
half-caste. 

“ Buy your own dope! ” she screamed. “ I buy 
mine.” 

“ ^'°u’d need to,” jeered the half-caste. “ I don’t get 
anybody supplying you now—you’re off, Patty, you 
don’t crush ’em any more.” 

W ell, I don’t buy off the Chinks—anyway,” replied 
Patty, with sudden calmness, putting her fingers on the 
back of a chair to keep upright. She began to sway 
gently from side to side, laughing softly. Her pupils now 
contracted to pin-points and her face, even under its 
former make-up, was transformed into a curious ecstasy. 
She suddenly pointed a long finger at Jan and Buster, 
with Sardos peering over beside them. 

‘ You haggard fools!” she cried joyously. “If you 
would only take my tabloids, or take a sniff of eider¬ 
down, you could say you'd been happy once.” She dived 
under the leopard-skin which clothed her gaunt figure, 
and held out a green powder-box to Jan. “ Just take a 
pinch in your finger and thumb,” she urged in the same 
jo)ous, unnatural voice; “you’ll forget you’re poor and 
>our looks are going and the boys won’t come on, and 
that you’re getting old, and you won’t get a part unless 
you go on tour. You won’t care if your coat is velvet or 
rags—or that nobody minds if you’re dead or alive ! ” 
Ihe tears gushed suddenly over'her pointed lashes and 
trickled over her cheeks. “ Nobody cares! Nobody 
cares! she chanted, and throwing off the leopard-skin 
she began a slow dance of invitation with the green box 
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in her hand. “ Buster,” she coaxed, " you try it—it— 
it’s divine.” . 

Buster reached out curiously, but Jan, catching her 
wrist, prevented her reaching the box. Next instant the 
Malay had snatched it from Patty’s hand, and was sniffing 
a huge pinch up her wide nostrils, with an expression of a 

hungry wolf. . , . , 

Patty hurled herself at her, and wa5 violently thrown 
back, and all at once the half-caste had stripped herself 
and flown at her, and they were struggling to and fro 
over the dressing-room like a couple of wild beasts. 

They were revoltingly horrible to look at, and the dread¬ 
ful animal sounds they made were even more repulsive. 
For a moment or two Jimmy looked on paralysed with 
astonishment and annoyance. Then she sprang into the 
conflict and tried to separate them, and the half-caste 
attacked her. Whether it was the effect of the drug she 
had taken or lack of it, is a question, but there was no 
doubt of the fact that the thin veneer of civilisation she 
had acquired was gone for the time, and only a savage, 
a furious, baffled savage, remained. So terrible was her 
aspect as she stood naked, her arm raised to strike, and 
all the muscles of her brown body taut with rage, her 
terrible animal eyes glaring, and her mouth red and 
dripping, that Jan involuntarily closed her ey cs to hide 
the disgraceful sight. Then all at once she realised the 
little dresser’s peril, and she called out to Lisa and Olm , 
as she tore forward and caught Sadi by the elbows from 
behind, pinning them with all her strength to her sides 
Timmy reeled backwards and lay against the vail 
panting, Y her eyes closed, and a silence fell on the room. 

Sadi ceased to struggle in Jan’s strong grasp. „ 

“ Let me go,” she said sullenly. “ I'm all right again 
She flamed iut at Patty as she passed to her own side. 

« Tt’c all vour fault,” she accused. 

Patty snatched a towel and began rubbing the paint 

02h It’s f allyou,” she retorted. “ It was you gave me the 
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dope to begin with; now I can’t do without it. I wish 
you were back in Noumea, or wherever you come from.” 

“Thank you, miss,” whispered Jimmy feebly, as Jan 
brought her a glass of water from the tap. She looked 
around fearfully. “ She’s a devil that one,” she said, 
“ a fair devil. You look out for ’er, miss.” 

Pattv came softlv over, and with the tears raining down 
her cheeks begged Timmy to forgive her. 

The little dresser put her fingers carefully to her thin 
throat, and shook her head cautiously from side to side, 
as if to make sure it was securely on her shoulders. 

“ Miss Patty, I don't bear no malice to you,” she said 
quietly. “ Put I do think you’d be a heap better in 
yourself an’ easier to get on with if you didn’t fill yourself 
up with them drugs. It’s downright ’orriblc to ’ear a 
young lady, what oughtcr know better, goin’ on cussin’ 
an’ swearin’ like you do. It ain’t natural. It’s a-gettin’ 
on me nerves suthin’ awful. I simply got to put a stop 
to the goin’s-on in this room, an' if you don’t ’elp me 
Mrs. Saville will.” 

Patty’s face grew grey and her mouth switched itself 
up towards her ear as she stood naked on the floor, all the 
bones of her lanky body showing under the mass of her 
disordered hair. 

Oh, she’ll give me the boot right enough ! ” she mocked 
bitterly; “ trust her. 1 No, de-e-e-ar—I’m sorry we cannot 
ke-e-ep you. Jimmy must be obeyed. She is in the 

dressing-room to keep order.’ That’s the stvle, eh, 
Olivia?” 


Oh, Patty!’ wept Olivia; “do try and keep away 
from the stuff.” 

Patty swayed on her feet drunkenly, and Jan, catching 
her, put an arm round her naked waist, her flesh shuddering 
at the chill touch of the damp body. 

1 atty, dear, try,’ she coaxed. “ Let me help you if 
i can.” 1 


Patty burst into a shrill peal of wild laughter. 

“Oh, listen to Purity Jane!” she said. Then she 
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turned on Jan furiously. “ You !she said fiercely, 
“you help me? What do you know about it ? How would 
you like to have to make it part payment of what's coming 
to you from a man, because you can't get it any other 
way ? It’s meat and drink and happiness to me, because 
it helps me to forget. Look here ! I'm twenty-four and 
my voice is going already. My looks were never much to 
boast of, but they won’t last much longer. How can I get 
clothes and food and keep my old mother, and a roof 
over her head, if I don’t get men and stay here ? Do you 
think I’d have a show in any theatre where I d earn a 

living wage? Go to —-! ” 

She covered her face with her hands and wept. ? 

~ There’s a man—he would marry me—but I daren t 
tell him about the others, and I love him. Oh ! oh . 
she wailed. “ I want a man of my own, and a home and 
a blessed baby, and I’ll never have any of theim lhe 
dope’s got me. I can’t give it up, but Olivia can. ^ 
'“Me too,” whimpered Olivia desperately.„ lm 
engaged, and I daren’t tell him I’ve been— bhe 
nodded at- Patty. “ What can you expect, she con¬ 
cluded drearily, “ on two-ten a week ? If you re not 
smart you get the bird. We’ve got to have the money 

Tan^arms fell away from Patty's waist, and her eyes, 
full of sorrow and pain, slowly filled to overflowing. 

“God help you both,” she whispered. Then remem- 
ber'n<° she wrung her hands. “ Oh, why didn't I know 
these things when I had plenty of money! she cried. 

Buster threw an arm round her neck and kissed her 
violently “ Don’t worry, Jan,” she urged with a cynicism 
that sat 5 strangely on her childish face. “ I guess it would 
have been alUhe same, no matter how much money they 

ha pany glanced over her shoulder as she reded to her 

chair. ' “ Guess you’re right,” she agreed thickly. Well, 

girls, you’ll have to help me on.’ , 

g Sardos came with Jan and offered to make up her e> . 
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Then she produced a tin of dried milk and shared a bun 
with her. 

“ Jan, ’ she whispered, “ I’ve had such good luck to¬ 
day. I danced for the master of the Russian ballet, and 
he s taken me as a pupil. Some day ”—her eyes grew far 
away and misty—“ some day I shall be out of this, and 
my own mistress. Why don’t you go too, Jan? ” 

Jan tramped home through the slush and snow, her 
heart heavy within her, longing for all she had lost, for 
the quiet and peace of a home with congenial companion¬ 
ship, for the protection of Dwight’s strong arm—his big 
heart. 

She moaned to herself as she went on in the murky 
darkness: “ Oh, Dwight ! Dwight! I’m so lonely, I’m 
so afraid ! ” 


Then she thought of little Miss Grizel up under the roof 
awaiting her. Like Patty,she longed with a kind of fierce 
resentment for a home. Well, she had a home of a sort, 
and Miss Grizel loved her. But what was to happen when 
the steadily diminishing balance at the Bank was gone, 
and aH that remained was her wages from the theatre. 

i he door across the landing was ajar as she climbed up 
and the light on. It fell full on her face and showed the 
man, peering through from the darkness, such a look of 
tragedy that it smote upon him like a blow. 

“My God!” he murmured to himself,” as he softly 
dosed the door, after she had gone in. “ Curtis Tones, 

«L „»_ 1 i i ., enough dangerous one, the child 

is breaking her heart.” 


And he sat on the edge of his bed remonstrating in spirit 
with the soul, of his old friend and partner. 

“ Shamus,” he said determinedly, “ it can’t be did. 
We gave her the wrong eddication. She ain’t fit for this 
kind of game. I won’t stand for it any longer ” 
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CHAPTER XIV 

You couldn’t exactly say Miss Grizel had a cough. It 
was iust a sort of little exclamation. True, she was far 
thinner than she had any right to be, but her pretty p.nk 
Dresden china flush had returned and settled^tseU ^ 

pretty 1 sometimes That'Jan could not help kissing her 

Grizel mightily. Even in her middle-age she had a tl 

was the spin ual ^ Grizel was starving 

her'poor little body of all that it needed to ^pjorng-^ 

bS S3 coukl not 

- unexpccted 

hardships. . , f her dear Lord,” said 

Mi^fi in this ’cold England, and 

nigh”from Z 

sky blue and one could see^h^ ^ could see the sun 

attic windows ! But aias . . j re d-faced moon 

at all that winter .t was like a hcatless^ ^ a kni[e . 

over the fogs and mists, and th ^ ^ ^ ba5ket from 

When Miss Grizel came to J* down half . wa y up the 

the market, she often ha. ^ quickly, and her heart 

tot rS in n her r ms like a drum, and once up, she would sit 
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in the comfortless chair by the unlighted fire and .cough— 
if you could call the little ejaculatory noise a cough. 
Enough to say it tore across Curtis Jones’ heart as if it t 
were a saw, and made it bleed, for he. loved Miss Grizel 
dearly always, and sitting so much in the lonely room 
across the landing, listening to her and watching her, he 
had grown to think her an angel. 

Cut off from comfort and happiness, from friendship 
and light and warmth, from books and music and the 
happy laughter of youth, both of them, living in exile and 
darkness. It was all so unnecessary ! • Sometimes Curtis 
Jones cursed the mood that had enforced this cruel 
probation on the two he loved best in all the world. He 
thought of all kinds of things, of sending cheques by 
post, but they would never cash them; of leaving money 
on the threshold, but Miss Grizel was alive to that now, 
and twice he had been nearly caught. He was furious 
with his own lack of wit. Surely something must be 
done—could be done. He, too, knew they could not 
keep going on what Jan earned, and he knew what Jan " 
didn’t even guess at, that Miss Grizel went out cooking 
at a big house in Victoria three times a week, while she 
was at the matinees , and for this Miss Grizel was paid 
the immense sum of three shillings the half-day. Jan 
had a pint of milk in the morning and a pint at night,' 

*' just to keep the flesh on her bones,” was the plea, for 
Jan was also getting thin, too thin, as young people often 
do who long too much for what is not. 

Then, following her home at a safe distance one night, 
Curtis Jones made a discovery which annoved him. A 
man was letting himself out as Jan came up the step, 
who did not step aside, as is the courteous American 
fashion, for a woman, but pushed rudely on. 

Jan, with borne surprise, continued on her way, whereon 

the man thrust her aside roughly and said : “ Get out of 

my way, woman. Don’t you see I am the Duke of ? 
btonehaven ? ” 

Something impelled Jan to laughter. It was a sudden 
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maul pi«™ .1 hi. 

“„■ sr^artSi h “ 

tS“- t,tr£ 

without salutation As “ ® lowi day he visited the 
gregor was )“ t,f i«l^ Th ^ g ^ ^ been in the 
estate agent of the.Earl 1 and hjs partnt . r . 

past greatly indebted 4 J ld his request would 

Tr" attend to, and as ithappen*.. 

” L **“ 

hous6 landlady with the w d he desired the use 

the house was now his property, d ' him it cou ld 

Of the ground floor for h,,se^ by ^ Duke f 

not be done. Thehouse those rQoms he 

wr"ng Tat beforetiis uTc.e died. He would never 

^Xwled Curtis Jones ^ 

him Mr. Curtis Jones basbo. gh^^ » He lookout 

and he intends living in « ^his is my lawyers 

a card and scribbled hasi, Lord Gaunt ’ s age nt, that s 

address, and of course he^dl ^ ^ a(ter to-morrow. 

a "“ And‘ what* about the peo£ **?* 

" If you mean the two won’t ask no 

& %S£ V mTaffair. I ain't got no kind of 

-«£-*•«£*» 
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Miss Grizel’s absence. “ You will give me all the keys,” 
he said over his shoulder, “ and then you will git.” 

She did not argue with him. 

Then Curtis Jones went out shopping, and returning 
with a fish-basket full of all the nice things he could buy, 
he propped it against Miss Grizel’s door, and listened for 
the soft, patter of her little feet, but they did not come, 
so he went into his room and waited. 

There was a soft rustling sound in the bedroom next 
to his. He could hear it distinctly, as he-sat before his 
gas fire; it was wholly unfamiliar, like the rustling of 
leaves in the wind. Now and again there was a tinkle 
rom the kitten’s bell, and Curtis Jones would smile to 
himsdf, remembering Jan’s thrilling voice saying softly, 
inkle-tinkle Bell, I love you ! ” He guessed instinc¬ 
tive y the girl fell asleep at nights with that little ball 
of downy grey fluff clasped in her tender, round arms. 
But he could not guess how it helped her to ignore the 
bestial things that beset her memory, or the aching of her 
heart for all that was sweet and good and clean in her 
dai y life—that hard, monotonous painted life of un¬ 
reality, that was so gorgeously beautiful to the eye and 
hned inwardly with filthy rags. Her father’s friend and 
hers, fortunately for his sanity, did not know. His know- 
ledge was confined to her tragic eyes, her white cheeks and 
weary step, and to the growing anguish of not having 

anxtf t He l,Stened with steadi >y accumulating 
hi? Tu t0 that CUn ° US rust,ln S sound - What could it 

CL t r l T e n ° f aves 0n the solitar y frozen tree 
below the landing window; there v'as no wind anyhow. 

He tiptoed with clumsy care to the landing, and put 

h Z i hC a ° 0r ' Then > with a sudd en awful pang, 

flow Brl 1 ,h WaS s .? met * ,in e breathing low down on the 
floor. Breathing l, K e that! He knocked imperatively 

unevenly^ Turti, 1^ breath fluked on 

and the lock ga^ PU ‘ h ' S kn< * t0 the P»»d 

M,SS Grizel la >' in a "^Pled heap on the shabby 
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carpet, one tiny work-stained hand clenched under her, 
the other closed on the edge of a broken plate. He lifted 
her, and groaning over the featherweight of her thin bod), 
looked at her as she lay like a child in his arms. Her face 
was as brilliantly tinted as a wild poppy, pure white and 
scarlet; her eyes half-closed under her dark lashes looked 
like a dash of pure sapphire; her mouth hung open a little 
showing her teeth, and at each corner was a little patch of 
dull brown foam. She was quite unconscious. 

“ My God ! ” he groaned, shaking her gently. Grizel, 

what is it? Grizel! ” 

Miss Grizel was too far away to hear him apparentl), 
for she made no response. He looked around the bare 
little attic room. There was no place there to lay her 
He pushed the bedroom door open, and laid her tenderl) 
on the bed. It was cold as death in the little room and 
bare of everything. Curtis Jones rushed to his own room 
and snatched up a thick rug and his fur-l'^ed coat and 
wrapped her up, leaving only the little vlvld £ *“ 'J™ 
freezing winter air. Then he sought for something * ann 
to give 8 her. On the little shelf over the gas-stove m the 
kitchen was a plate with one tiny chop, a little jug halt- 
full of milk frozen into a solid mass and a saucepan mth 
three potatoes ready for cooking Jans supper, there 
was "half a loaf of very dry bread, and a ,morse of what 
looked like butter, and that was all. 1 here was not a 
sign that Miss Grizel had eaten that day, as jndecd > 
hid not. Something inside him raved at the dead ma. 

Grizel’s satchel to school, and shared 

did not have one d h.s own And “ nothing , 

moving like lightning. ivoinm b . j 

itSSSss 

jelly broke the top off a brandy bottle, and poured some 
into a cup. 
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He fed Miss Grizel with a spoon, but the jelly remained 
between her scarlet lips, the brandy trickled through 
the little patches of brown foam at the corners of her 
mouth, and no sound or sign came from her, save that 
strange crackling breath which filled him with terror. 
What was he to do? He could not leave her like this, 
yet it was imperative that he must. Something terrible 
had fallen on Miss Grizel. He must find a doctor. 

He laid her head on the pillow again and smoothed back 
the tumbled masses of fine silver hair. It had been almost 
silver when she was a child, he remembered, and he had 
seen it then as bright gold, and turn to this again. Poor 
little dainty Grizel! 

He rushed down the narrow stairs and called the 
housekeeper, who came slowly from the depths and stared 
at him dully as she listened. But she would not go for 
a doctor. She dared not leave the house. In any case, 
she did not know a doctor to go for. 

Curtis Jones ordered her to take a scuttle of coals up 
to Miss Grizel's room, and make a big fire and stay there 
till he returned. “ An’ see here, ma’am,” he concluded, 
“ this house belongs to me now. I’ve bought it with the 
fixin's. If you make good I’ll put you in that landlady 
woman's place. Watch out she don’t get near Miss 
Macgregor till I find a doctor.” 

As if half comprehending him the woman promised 
and kept her word, as far as the fire went. Terror of the 
rustling breath, and Miss Grizel’s vivid colouring pre¬ 
vented more. She went outside and sat shivering on 
the stairs till the doctor—a very smart doctor—arrived 
in a Red Cross car, accompanied by a rosv-faced nurse 
with a brisk peremptory manner, and Curtis Jones, very 
quiet and a little shaky. Him the doctor dispatched to 
the nearest chemist with a list of necessities and a 
prescription, leaving Miss Grizel in their capable hands. 

The mist of the •brief winter afternoon had settled into 
fog, which closed in on him as he turned down into Park 
Street, whete it lay thick, yellow and stifling. 
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Fog always bewildered Curtis Jones. His sense of 
-locality was utterly lost in it, and at the corner of Oxford 
Street something struck him violently from behind and 
felled him into the slush, where he lay, till he was picked 
up and taken to hospital by the ambulance which had 
knocked him senseless; and there he lay while they did 
without him in the little flat under the roof. 

In the meantime Jan came back from the theatre tired 
to exhaustion, cold and empty, and was met by the white- 
capped nurse, with the news that Miss Gnzc had double 
pneumonia, and that the doctor had his doubts. She 
might pull through; on the other hand, her stamina was 
so low as to be almost out of reckoning, which was bad, 

from the recuperative point of view. 

Jan was so horror-stricken and shaken that she aim 
forgot to ask how nurse and doctor came to be in attend¬ 
ance But the doctor remembered. He was an ex¬ 
pensive doctor, and the little flat did not look promisin 
for his fees. He produced Curtis Jones card, and asked 
her if the gentleman who had brought him there at such 
short notice would be responsible for expemes. Other¬ 
wise ” he suggested, with an unconsciously dispara in Q 
glance at tlAare surroundings, “ might it not be ad 
able to move the patient to a hospital while there 

t * n jan’s whole being cried out against such a proposal. 

Little Aunt Grizel in a hospital-in a will 

“Never! Never!” she cried passionately. 1 

not let her be taken away from me.” ^ ^ seen 

was puzzhng over the eusnen the app carance 

and his Grace was in a very Jhriilv in his 

high'effe^nate^ttl^vSce^ 

some one had smitten him in the chest. 
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cried in surprise. “ You, I have to thank for his outrage. 
I am to be turned out of my own house at your instigation, 
Miss Macgregor.” 

The doctor discreetly withdrew himself into the bedroom. 
He remembered her now. It was William Macgregor’s 
niece. He slipped the card back into his pocket-book 
with a sigh of relief. If Mr. Curtis Jones, who was the 
Macgregors’ business partner, engaged him to attend a 
patient, he felt he need have no fear, no matter how 
expenses mounted. He knew if Miss Grizel could be 
pulled through he was a made man. Such an oppor¬ 
tunity to get among the millionaire Americans was a 
Godsend, even in these strenuous days of world conflict. 
He did not want to know what was passing between jhe 
tall young goddess and the “ beggar duke,” as he was 
known to the man in the street. But he could not avoid 
hearing. Jan's clear young voice had a carrying power 
that brought every word distinctly into the tiny bedroom, 
even with the door between. 

“ What do you mean ? ” asked Jan coldly, eyeing the 
angry little nobleman with acute dislike. There was an 
aura from him which reminded her of the dressing-room 
of “ The Emperor’s.” He glowered at her dourly, his 
pale turquoise-blue eyes bright with anger. 

“ I mean that your Mr. Curtis Jones has bought this 
house over my head, I suppose at your instigation, and 
doubtless because of what he overheard the other night 
on the steps. Naturally, I expected a working girl, 
such as I understood you to be, to stand aside and allow 
me to pass. Now, because I did not see in the dark 
that you were a lady, I am to be turned out of my rooms 
at a day’s notice—a most outrageous insult, and I hold 
you responsible for it.” 

I have nothing to do with it,” returned Jan coldly. 
“ I didn’t even know that Mr. Jones was in the house. 
This is the first I have heard of it.” 

“ Ti ^n it is not because I pushed you in the dark? ” 
asked the duke, his small person heaving with resentment. 
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“ Not that I know of/’ said Jan. “ And you were 
justified according to your lights in pushing, for I am a 
working girl, and therefore I suppose I cannot be a lady.” 

“ I did^not mean to—er—er—infer that exactly,” stam¬ 
mered the duke, flushing under her contempt. 

“ You see,” pursued Jan relentlessly, “ according to Mr. 
Jones’ ideas, gentlemen consider any woman a lady, 
when it is a question of who shall stand aside on a door¬ 
step. You should have a trumpeter or something to let 
common working girls, like myself, know you are coming. 
I hope you will go now. We have sickness in the house.” 

“ Sickness ! ” gasped the duke. “ Not influenza or 
any other infectious complaint?” He backed out on 
the landing, and stood trembling visibly. Jan, in the 
midst of her trouble, could not restrain a smile, remem¬ 


bering this little man’s dignities. 

“ No,” she said curtly, “ nothing infectious.” 

“ But,” he insisted querulously, “ I wish to say I refuse 

to go. I will not turn out, if it is not-” 

“ Oh, go away ! ” cried Jan with sudden impatience. 

“ It is nothing to me what you do.” 

It was very rude, but some excuse may be made tor 
her. She was worn fine with hard work and privation, 
and to it all the fear of sudden death. Had he not been 
a callous little degenerate the Duke of Stonehaven mig 
have understood. But to such as he the feelings and 
sufferings of self are the only appeal. He stamped his 
long aristocratic foot on the landing, and raised his voice 
in a manner quite common people would have, under 

circumstances, considered ill bred. „ . 

“ You will hear from me again on this matter . he 


CF 'Jan^pidted°to°the crazy door behind her and faced him 
with hiirnino - eves. She pointed down the stairs. 

“ Get right down there this minute,” she commanded, 
“ arid if you ever come up here again I will pull your 

She advanced a long>nder and ^ strong-look mg 
forefinger and thumb towards him, and with a shudder 
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fright his Grace the Duke of Stonehaven fled down the 
stairs and told his mother what gross indignity had been 
put upon him. 

And the doctor, who was, like all medical men, thor¬ 
oughly kind-hearted and tender to all women-folks, did 
all that was possible for little Miss Grizel, and went smiling 
with a priceless story for ten minutes’ relaxation to his 
Club, and next day everybody in London was chuckling 
over the tale of a working girl who had threatened to pull 
a duke’s noble nose; and though history had not told the 
name of the girl, many guessed at the duke's. Unfortun¬ 
ately all of his class, save the most ancient and decrepit, 
were somewhere in France, or at places equally exposed 
to the violence of “ the enemy.” 


CHAPTER XV 

Sister Evans, who had been trained in the tender, 
human school of SS. John and Elizabeth, was a tower of 
strength to Jan in the terrible days that followed. Un¬ 
like the hard and fast sticklers for form that most of 
the Nursing Sisterhood are, she proved herself a true 
disciple of the Sisters of Mercy and Hope. She not only 
waited on Miss Grizel with a sureness of knowledge and 
capability that was beautiful to see, but she cooked for 
herself and Jan, and upheld and comforted the lonely 
girl in a truly sisterly fashion. Curtis Jones had stipulated 
for the best—and had got it. 

In vain Jan beat her brains for some explanation of the 
mystery of Curtis Jones’ non-appearance. She would lie 
awake on the mattress on the living-room floor, which she 
shared with Sister Evans, and wonder again: Why was 
he apparently living in the same house with them, and 
keeping it a secret ? He must have known how rejoiced 
they would have been to see him—to welcome him. She 
knew now, with a little throb of inward laughter, who had 
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sent her the grey kitten, and whence had come the mys¬ 
terious gifts of game and sweetmeats, and the expensive 
wines and cakes, and the little dainty things in pots, with 
which Miss Grizel had made her sandwiches on those days 
she could not return from the theatre. 

She longed hungrily to see Curtis, her father’s friend, 
to talk with him of the dear familiar things, to thank him 
for the just-guessed-at care and kindness he had shown 
them, while hidden away in that mist of reserve, where 
he had chosen to conceal himself. Jan wondered why. 
Why? Why? Why? She recalled the dark sayings 
of her Aunt Isabel about Curtis Jones and his manage¬ 
ment of the millions that had vanished in such extra¬ 
ordinary fashion, but never for an instant did she doubt 
him. She knew that Curtis Jones had the soul of 
a Galahad, that he was the absolute honest, honourable 
man, who would have beggared himself to enrich them. 
Something, something stood in the way to prevent him 
making his presence known. Vainly she sought for an 
explanation. In their hour of need he had come, he had 
saved Miss Grizel, who, though she was by no means out 
of the wood, yet gave distinct promise of pulling through. 

Doctor Burton did not worry about the matter; men 
with great affairs like Curtis Jones are often obliged to 
appear at a sudden call in distant countries. He ex- 
pressed this opinion to Jan one night in a distinctly 
comforting fashion, and suggested that his fees did not 
matter: he really liked coming to see Miss Grizel, and 
said so, quite frankly; she was quite the most charming 
little patient he had ever attended, and he admired Jan 
immensely for the struggle she was making. But he 
was not a rich man, and he tentatively suggested that 
Tan should pay Sister Evans her three guineas a 'seek 

if s he could; if not, he would of course. 

Tan glanced at him gratefully out of her tired eyes and 
made a lightning calculation. Yes. She had enou h to 
pay Nurse Evans for five weeks. Then-the Deluge 
She did not dare to look beyond that time when the little 
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reserve would be gone and there would be nothing between 
them and starvation but her two pounds ten a w'eek at 
“ The Emperor’s.” 

Doctor Burton, an overworked, brain-weary man in 
his late youth, who had been literally run off his feet for 
the last two years, went home through the silent streets, 
thinking how happy a man might be with a wife like 
Jan at the head of his table. There was such a delicate 
wonderful womanliness about her, such a tragic weary 
sweetness. His heart stirred within him restlessly. He 
at least did not disguise from himself the reason why 
Miss Grizel was his last call. It was because he wanted to 
see Miss Grizel’s niece, and he could make sure of her about 
eleven thirty—after the theatre. And he let himself in, 
wondering what she would say if he told her he would 
gladly handicap the promise of a great career, if the girl 
who had threatened to pull a Duke’s nose would agree to it. 

“ But she won’t,” he sighed; and he was quite right. 
Jan had no thought of any man other than Dwight, and 
not much time to think of him in the all-obliterating worry 
of how to make ends meet, that Miss Grizel’s illness had 
added to her burden. 

Still she had a growing confidence that the fact of 
Curtis Jones being near them meant protection and 
ultimate safety, and in this Sister Evans confirmed her 
constantly. In those long bitter nights of January, 
while little Miss Grizel wandered in the garden of her 
youth, with Polly and Curtis, and Shamus and William, 
Jan had unburdened herself to the rosy-cheeked Welsh 
girl, who was also having her fight with the great world. 
Sister Evans somehow made her feel ashamed, she bore 
such a smiling front in the battle. Jan watched her with 
something as near to envy as her nature could compass, 
till one night, after she had said her rosary, she pressed a 
little ring of coral beads into her hand. 

“ I know you aren't a Catholic, dear,” she smiled, 
her eyes very earnest and sober, “ but try this; it’s, just 
a means to an end. You can concentrate on your great 
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desire, and God will be the easier to draw near to. You 
can let the little beads drop through your fingers, ahd each 
touch will be a prayer. Don't you doubt but what He 
will see, and knows it all. Believe me, and I’m Welsh, 
and I know—your troubles are only for a season. 
You’ll come through. I wish,” she ended abruptly, “ you 
would come with me some time to see Sister St. John. She 
would put faith into you—that’s all you need—faith.’ 

- So Jan, Puritan as she was, took the tiny rosary and 
found great comfort in it, and prayed, consciously and 
unconsciously, on the stage and off, for a way out of 
their difficulties, so that she might keep her Aunt Gnzel, 
and for the return of Dwight and Curtis Jones. 

It happened one afternoon, between the performances, 
that a girl from one of the other dressing-rooms put her 
head in at Number Fourteen, and asked if any of them 
would join a party she was taking to Islington for a 

cinematographic play. . ^ . 

“ Every day for a week,” she said, at a pound a da>, 

^FouToMhe girls accepted instantly and the visitor 
looked round for more. 

“ I want seven,” she declared. T 

Jan rose with a tremble of hope. Seven pounds. It 

seemed too good to be true, 

“Will you have me, Ethel?” she asked nervous). 

Ethel was a girl who had never spoken to her—one or 

the set that Fourteen dubbed “ common. Jan ne\ c 

cou,Understand why. Ethe. regarded her w,th surpr.se. 

“ Of course,” she said. Why not. 

A gale of laughter shook the room „ 

■‘K"'jeered the voice of Sad. on the other s.de, 
“ that good looks are necessary. » 

added XfiZ ^ 

downCa cert-lhey want girls with good figures.” 
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“ I always have been told I have a decent figure,” 
replied 7&n innocently. “My bones don’t show.” 

A perfect hurricane of derision broke through the room * v 
—screams of laughter—yells of amusement. 

“ You ! ” cried Patty, throwing her naked legs over a 
chair, and waving a cigarette; “ why, your waist must 
be twenty-seven, and you've got a bust.” 

“ You might do for the fat girl of Peckham,” suggested 
Sadi in a shriek. 

Buster glowered round indignantly. “ Jan has a 
beautiful figure,” she protested. “ Saville says so. I 
heard him tellin’ the Camel Driver she had a figure like 
the Winged Victory.” 

“ Well, don’t let them know in Number One,” advised 
Patty in the silence that ensued, “ or you’ll have Birdie 
Moore down on us. She thinks Saville has no right to 
admire any one outside Number One.” 

“ Well, may I come ? ” asked Jan, with a smile. “ If 
they don't like my figure I can return.” 

“ Of course they'll like you,” declared Ethel unhesi¬ 
tatingly; “why shouldn't they. I think myself you’re 
lovely.” 

Another shout of laughter followed her exit, but it did 
not affect either Ethel or Jan. She knew that Room 
Fourteen had its own idea of beauty, and that she did 
not conform to it, but it troubled her not at all. They 
trooped down on the stage, with Jan feeling distinctly 
hopeful over the prospect of seven extra pounds. She 
might keep Sister Evans for another fortnight. 

Air. Devine encountered them going on, and waved 
them to a halt. 

“ Ladies! ” he began warningly, “ there’s a new carpet 
down in the raiace scene. Please treat it carefully. No 
unnecessarily iong toe-nails. It must not be scratched. 
There’s a rehearsal after the performance.” 

‘ And I shall miss my train,” said Sardos, with a little 
sob, “ and have to sit in the station all night.” 

Damn ! ” exploded Patty. “ I was going to a fizz - 
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supper. By the way,” she whispered as she knelt down 
beside Jan on the new carpet, “it’s my birthday next 
week; you can bring a bottle of brandy, if you can t get 

fizz” 

“ I’m sorry,” answered Jan, looking up at the lantern 

she was carrying, “ but I can’t.” ,, 

“ Bring gin then,” urged Patty violently; any old 

thing that will make us happy. Promise ! ’ 

“ No,” said Jan steadily, “ I have not the means, 

Patty, and that’s all there is to it.” 

“Good God!” soliloquised Patty aloud. What a 
mercenary grub-all you are. Don’t you mean to bring 

anything ? ” „ 

“ Miser hissed Patty, and whispered to Lisa, who 
looked at Jan with sidelong contempt. Lisa uas sup 
posed to be J living on her wages, and helping her moth, , 
who had a large family, but somehow she was alwajs all 
to contribute to the birthday feasts in the dressing-r 
—feasts that filled Jan with nervous apprehension. 

It was nothing uncommon for them to go on the stag 
after having consumed a quantity of champagne and 
brandv or liqueur, that would have horrified a mes 
Steward The language in Room Fourteen, and the dis- 

curse conlined Sn, was at all times, what « 
n a “ flntvprv ” but on birthday occasions it was be>oi 
description EVen mtle^Buster drank her share, and sinned 

1 IS decency of lan^age and thought a tenvard, 

of some kind, but both had long agorecogm^ the.® 

possibility "tMayU be 

ev “ r j I n anticipated them with positive dread 
pa,d her due Jan anuc,p ^ ^ body She ne ver 

as ordeals or the spirit ht not - k c sprung 

knew what ^ sce „ e was over 

S» Scoped hands, fingering the little rosary. 
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The Camel Driver paused beside her to deliver the final 
notes of that wonderful song of his, piercingly, keenly 
sweet. It always brought a kind of soreness to Jan’s 
heart by reason of its quality. “ Well ? ” he whispered 
as he finished the song; “how wears the coat?” 

Jan looked up at the lean, melancholy Spanish face 
whose fine nobility of line and expression even make-up 
could not disguise. Her gaze was vaguely troubled. 

“ It wears badly,” she said in a low tone. “ The holes 
are coming through on the outside.” 

“ Ah, well! ” he laughed in his melancholy note. “ One 
must not carry edged tools, you know’, when the rags are 
thin.” 

“ One must not carry edged tools.” Jan pondered 
over the meaning. Perhaps he had not meant one. 
Metaphorically one must always be carrying edged tools, 
else how can defence be made ? 

She asked Sister Evans, as they drank their morning 
tea in the dark of the winter dawn, before starting out to 
Islington, where she had to be by eight o’clock at the 
cinematograph studio. But Sister Evans shook her head. 
Such subtleties were beyond the Welsh girl. Perhaps he 
meant repinings and regret. Well, perhaps he did. 

She was ten minutes late at the studio, having called in 
on the one-legged soldier who played the piano-organ, 
to thank him for the violets he had sent Miss Grizel. She 
had a regular round of thank visits to pay, for all little 
Miss Grizel’s friends in the market called to inquire for 
her, and left her little presents—flowers, and fruit, and 
vegetables—and the butcher’s wife, who looked upon 
Miss Grizel as an attached friend, came with what she 
considered a “ reel sensible rememberance,” namely, a 
small plump chicken. 

The butcher’s wife was well off, but the others gave out 
of their poverty, especially the piano-organ man, who had 
adopted his brother’s middle-aged wife and her baby, 
which had arrived With the news of its father’s death. 

Jan’s heart burnt within her at the memory of money 
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she had squandered in days gone past, as she stood in the 
door of the little room over a stable, where Jim and his 
adopted family lived. They were so clean and poor and 

bare—and so cold! , , , . , 

She thanked Jim for his violets, kissed the baby, and 

shook hands with them all, seeing them through the mist 

that somehow filled her eyes so often now, and hurn^d 

to catch her ’bus. She was carried into a region ot 

ancient ramshackle houses, propped up against each 

other as if for mutual support. Across the road from a 

milk-shop which was still suffering from the effects of 

shell-shock, and where little toddling babies of three and 

four came for the morning milk with cans and ju s 

stood the oldest and most decrepit house of all a house 

literally bowed down with senile decay; the upper part 

was crowned by an erection of glass, which ran out at 

die back and over the yard. This was the studio of the 

famous Essanbee Company, where the most J oud * 1 
films were made, and « ith them great reputations. Kcpor 
the company paid its leading lady two thousand a 

adornment, had portioned • but the 

tioned at intervals that Jan would need a dress, ^ 

Zt, I^veThe was told she could not appear, as there 
was nothing for her to wear. {or >, 

»* * *** 

Birdie, biting 

her lip. “ Look around see ' 
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Jan looked, but did not see it; indeed it would have 
been rather difficult for her to do so, since Miss Birdie 
Moore was at that moment sitting on it, her gaunt knees 
well apart, so that her drapery covered everything. Her 
taunting laugh followed Jan outside the room, where she 
went to think. Mr. Guise had engaged her instantly, 
indeed with some eagerness. Hope had sprung instantly 
full-grown into being in her. Perhaps he might employ 
her regularly. Oh! if he only would. And lo ! there 
was no dress. 

Knowing the company of “ The East ” as she did, Jan 
was fully aware that her dress had been given out, but 
she was aware also of the hopelessness of asking for it. 
She stood in the door of the dressing-room, her brows 
puckered with thought. Suddenly she realised she was 
looking into another dressing-room, where a heap of 
Oriental-looking stuffs lav scattered on the floor. 

u J 

She walked in and turned them over. There was a 
pair of full loose trousers made of soft green silk and a 
long straight piece of dull rose with golden stars scattered 
over it. She closed the door, nodding with a smile at a 
merry-faced brown girl who was ironing out something 
on a table, and going into a corner, she undressed and 
donned the trousers and wrapped the straight piece of 
silk round her as she had seen the Eastern women do in 
her travels. The little brown girl looked up, and clasped 
her hands delightedly. “ Preety Miss! ” she cried. 
“ Me bring you sometings.” 

She rushed out, and returned with a length of gleaming 
silver tissue. “ You make veil,” she suggested, passing 
an end over Jan’s satiny hair. “ You ver’ lovely young 
lady—look ver’ nice. Look ! ” She led Jan to a long 
strip of mirror let into the wall, and she was fain to believe 
herself, that she did look “ ver' nice.” The flying dra¬ 
peries lent themselves to the long curves of her finely 
proportioned limbs, and her arms, long, rounded and 
beautiful, gleamed ivory-white through the folds of 
silver gauze. She saw suddenly what Roger Saville had 
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meant when he described her figure. It suggested flight, 
the sense of victorious conflict. 

“I must win,” she thought desperately. “I will 
win.” She went out towards the camera, holding her 


head as if it wore a crown. 

Mr. Guise, the producer, was on the look-out for her. 
A very astute young man, Mr. Guise, and always on the 
look-out for what he called “ the right thing.” He was 
of opinion he had struck a bit of it now. 

“ Here, Miss Macgregor,” he called; “ come forward. I 
want you to take a little part. This way ! He pressed 
her back by the shoulder, putting her in position. “ Now 
then, Miss Macgregor,” he said brusquely, “you are 
going to recognise among the crowd in the street >our 
old sweetheart, from whom you were parted in a ship¬ 
wreck years ago. You are a slave in a harem, out bu) ing 
jewels for your mistress. Look surprised— incredulous- 
joyful ! You girls there from ‘ The East; move away 
from the camera, and make a background for Miss 


The fadies from “ The East ” moved back in obedience 
to the order, looking as if they failed to believe them ears. 
To most of them Jan was merely “ that stuck-up from 
Room Fourteen, and their pained astonishment was as 
nothing to the recognised beauties from Roger Sa\ 11 e s 
Room One-the room presided over by Birdie* Mopre, 
his prime favourite, who could, as report ran, flatter him 

into believing and doing anything. 

What Birdie Moore founded her claim to beauty on 
was difficult for the lay eye to understand. I crhaps■ it 
lav in a certain mordant obscurity of wit which tickled 
Roger Saville’s blase ear. Perhaps in the more than 
liberal display she made of her lanky sexless-looking 
d R?, t whatever it was, there could be no doubt 

„ b r 
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each brawny arm. Birdie’s rage and fury so filled her 
up, that she kept silent during Jan’s little act, which she 
went through with such easy and natural enjoyment 
that Mr. Guise was delighted with her. Especially when 
she went romping down the mimic street of the long 
studio, with flying hair and swift feet, to meet the “ sweet¬ 
heart ” who proved to be a discharged naval officer lad 
lacking an arm, and had some difficulty in inducing the 
substitute he wore to embrace her properly. The play 
was simply a travesty of “ The East” and everything 
that could be borrowed from it was there—the donkey, 
the camels, the dancing-girls, the fortune-tellers and 
fruit-girls. Moreover, had Roger Saville but known it, 
they were all his, and the fact pleased Mr. Guise more 
than the success of the film, simply because he had tried 
to “ do a straight deal ” with Roger in the first instance, 
and had failed with considerable heat on both sides. 
Now he had obtained all he desired for less than half of 
what he was prepared to offer Roger, through the agency 
of a little chorus-girl. 

And he had discovered a jewel of price in Jan Mac- 
gregor, whose part ran till it was time to go. Then he 
put an envelope in her hand containing a five-pound note, 
and told her to come again on the following Monday and 
Tuesday at the same rate of payment. Jan dressed and 
flew back to Shepherd’s Market; there she changed the 
five-pound note, and, rushing up the stairs to the rooms 
above Jim’s stable, thrust a pound note into the aston¬ 
ished sister-in-laws hand. “That’s your share of my 
good luck,” she cried happily, and, snatching a kiss from 
the baby, which sat blowing bubbles in a soap-box on 
the floor, she hastened home to tell Nurse Evans. 

Ihere now ! ” cried the little Welsh woman; “ didn’t 
I tell you certain it is you are only beginning success?.” 

Jan tiptoed into the bedroom and looked at Miss Grizel. 
She had lost ‘.he painted look, and the horrible rustling y 
had gone out of her breath; but the room was chilly, for' 
the housekeeper had run out of coals. With a throb of 
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joy Jan realised she could now ask Sister Evans to buy 
some coals, and they could have a fire to sit by. 

She stooped to kiss the invalid before she started for 
the theatre. “Oh, Aunt Grizel! ” she thought. “If 
you only knew how happy I am! I have earned five 
pounds in one day ! ” 


CHAPTER XVI 


As Jan went out the following day she caught a glimpse 
at one of the ground-floor windows of a face she knew, 
a white, bleached-looking, wizened old face, topped by a 
matted blond wig, absurdly curled and brilliantined, in 
its mockery of youthful curls and tendrils. Out of the 
dull face, two opaque turquoise-blue eyes stared at her 
with hostile intensity, and behind them, two other pale- 
blue eyes glared from another long, pale, effeminate face 
as she passed. Somehow, though she smiled at the 
thought, they meant trouble for her. They were so mani¬ 
festly filled with ill-wishing, desire to harm her. And 
the duke had kept his word, he had not gone; possibly he 
would not go, till Curtis Jones returned and applied gentle 


P At the corner she came on her one-legged soldier, Jim. 
He touched his cap and asked if he might speak to her. 
Jan smiled again as he produced the pound note, and 

waited for him to speak. , 

“ ’Scuse me, miss,” he began awkwardly. I may be 

takin’ a liberty to a lady wot’s always bin a lady. I 
’appen to know things isn’t flounshin with Miss Gnzel 
an’ you, if I may make so free as to mention it An 
Matty an’ me don’t feel as ’ow we oughter take this bit 
o’ money, when yer needin’ all you can get yourselves. 

You ain’t offended, miss, are yer ? ” 

“ No Tim,” replied Jan quickly. It’s just like you, 
but I really can afford it this week. I shall earn ten 
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next week beside my salary at the theatre. So you can 
use it, Jim, and be quite sure we won’t miss it.” 

Jim turned the note over doubtfully yet, Jan could 
see with unmistakable relief, and finally put it away 
inside the lining of his cap with a broken murmur of 
thanks. 

“ How are you feeling now ? ” she asked cheerfully. 
“ You are looking better, Jim.” 

“ Oh, I’m orl right, miss,” he smiled. “ If it warn’t 
for the pains I get in me leg an’ foot.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Jan regretfully. “ I suppose it’s rheuma¬ 
tism. Shall I get you something to rub it with.” 

“ Lor’ bless you, miss ! ” laughed Jim, steadying him¬ 
self on his crutch. “ It ain’t that leg, it’s the other one.” 

“ What ? ” gasped Jan, “ do you mean-” 

“ I mean the one that's in France. Yes, miss, I do. 
The pains I get in it is something chronic. There’s nights 
I reach down to rub my toes that ain’t there—the throbbing 
in them, as if they were a-goin’ to bust, is somethink 
awful! ” 

“ But how strange ! ” ejaculated Jan faintly. “ How 
do you account for it, Jim ? Because if your leg isn’t 
there, how can it ache ? ” 

“ Well, miss,” replied Jim soberly, “ it’s like this. 
Before the war I didn’t think much about them things 
the passons tell us. But when I was in ’orspital I just 
worked it out this way: the Bible ses we’ve got two 
bodies, a spiritool body an’ a flesh-and-blood body. I 
didn't believe it much till one leg was cut off. Now I 
know it’s true. I can feel my leg just the same as ever, 
an’ my knee an’ the toes an’ all. I can work them an’ 
bend ’em same as ever, but I can’t see ’em, ’cause it’s my 
flesh leg that’s gone an’ it’s me spiritool leg wot I feels. 
So you see, miss, the other world is there all right, an’ 
when I’m ready to go into it I’m a whole man. An’ I 
dessay God’s got some sort of compensation for a chap 
like me, wot was a good half-back an’ loved the game. 
Guess I’ll play again some day—over there.” 
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“What were you before you joined up? ” asked Jan, 
with a sudden little breathlessness. 

“ Coster, miss,” replied Jim. “ ’Ad a barrow of me 
own, an’ doin’ well. When I come back I couldn’t raise 
the cash for another, so I tries the organ from old Savilli. 
But you don’t do much with the organs now. People’s 
too busy, an’ the kids don’t dance no more. Still it’s 
better nor nuffin’. Thank ye, miss. Matty ’ll get the 
kids some clothes.” 

“ Kids ! ” echoed Jan. “ I thought there was only 

one baby.” 

Jim smiled soberly. 

“ No, miss,” he said heavily. “ There’s two more—a 
boy an’ a girl. They goes to school.” 

“ Oh ! ” murmured Jan in dismay. “ But she has a 

pension.” ,. 

“ She will ’ave,” corrected Jim, “ when they finds is 


body.” . , . n 

He lifted the tweed cap, which was his treasury as 'veil 

as head covering and bade her good-bye, and she went 
on towards Park Lane to get her ’bus, wondering thought¬ 
fully over the evolution which had arrived at a■future 
state through the medium of a sacrificed limb. He had 
gladly given up all he possessed at his country s call. 
He had known terror, hunger, cold, thirst, the pains of 
death. He was a maimed and crippled man, yet he was 
happy having arrived at a certainty of knowledge He 
hadproved to himself that he had another and a fairer 
body within him that German hate could not destroy 
and he could speak happily of the some day when he 
would play again; run and jump and throw—a whole man 

_“ over there ” So do some men turn their afflictions 

into blessing. * Jan humbly acknowledged the lesson Jim 
taught her. She was learning all kinds of lessons, al 
kinds of ways, and especially she had learnt how to give 
out of herseff! She had in the past been thoughtlessly 
generous, prodigally so, now she knew how utterly value- 
fess is thesympathy that comes out of a full purse. I 
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is the full heart that gives and takes. The trash that 
comes out of the purse is spent and gone, but the loving 
thought, the kind word, the friendly clasp remain always, 
and heap up for themselves a rich return. 

Jan was ten minutes late for the rehearsal appointed 
for that morning, and found Mr. Patrick Devine unusually 
aggressive and disagreeable. He drew her attention to a 
notice on the board behind the wings. Mr. Roger Saville 
announced that any one late for the performances would 
be fined the equivalent of that performance. “ You will 
have six shillings deducted from your pay, Miss Mac- 
gregor,” he said, with a sour smile on his sheepish face. 
“ You are nearly a quarter of an hour late.” 

“ But this isn't a performance,” protested Jan with 
spirit. “ It's a rehearsal. And you cannot fine me as 
rehearsals are not paid for.” 

“ Are you quoting law to me ? ” he asked, showing all 
his teeth in a grin, but avoiding her eyes. 

“ Why, no,” retorted Jan. “ I’m just talking sense.” 

Mr. Devine shrugged his stooping shoulders and walked 
across the stage to where Miss Birdie Moore was dis¬ 
coursing eloquently about something. 

Jan just caught the end of the sentence, and the com¬ 
ment on it by the youth who usually accompanied her in 
her promenade across the market as a buyer of slaves. 
“ Damned shame I call it. Confound her grand-duchess 
airs.” 

“ Oh, I’ll get even,” laughed Birdie threateningly. 
“ Never fear ! ” 

“ Clear the stage ! ” roared Roger Saville. “ No talk¬ 
ing ! Now then.” He motioned the new scene on, and 
the for .Me-teller came stealthily past him, intoning her 
monoU’ .o.is song. Roger Saville’s roar became a bellow 
of raf . “ Stop it, for God’s sake ! ” he articulated, 
throwi ig his stick into the wings. “ What do you think 
you’re at ? You remind me of a widowed rat wailing for 
her young. Begin again, Paston. Now then ! ” 

The leader of the orchestra began the song again and 
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the mortified fortune-teller intoned her words, her voice 
quivering with tears. 

Roger Saville cast his magnificent fur-lined coat on the 

stage and stamped with fury. 

“ God in heaven ! ” he cried, throwing his arms out 
wildly. “ Listen to that. Go on ! Go on ! he con¬ 
tinued. “ I suppose you can’t help having a voice like a 
jig-saw. Come on, the rest of you, follow up. 

The Camel Driver came on, with the camel billowing 
behind him, its narrow, snake-like head swaying from side 
to side of the narrow scene. Roaring instructions, that 
seemed superfluous, Roger Saville bent sideways over the 
stall to pull a piece of gorgeous Eastern embroidery more 
fully into view, and the camel, which had perhaps some 
secret spite against him, hoarded heaven knows how long, 
suddenly darted its head in his rear and caught him by what 
a sailor would describe as the pit of his slacks. Camels, 
as everybody knows, are secretive, vindictive creatures. 
Nancy was no exception to the rule. She had hold of a 
good mouthful, and she hurt Mr. Roger Saville exceedingly, 
not only in his feelings, for he imagined that Nancy enter¬ 
tained the same loyal love and admiration for him as he 
received from the entire company, represented in his 

mind’s eye by the occupants of Room One. , „ 

His disillusion filled the immensity of ‘ The Emperor s 
in a tempestuous yell of anguished entreaty. „ 

“ Take her off ! ” he yelled. She s killing me. 

The Camel Driver, who had just opened on a great 
melodious upper note, was stricken with consternation 
through which struggled an irresistible laughter. \ hy 
it should be irresistibly funny to see a camel or a y 
other animal, assail a man unexpectedly in the^ear 
one of those things which cannot be explained. It just is. 
Even if a lion takes a bite out of a pair of slacks, to 

endangering of 

livgS™ should have dared 
“ such a Hberty with the great and famous Roger 
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Saville. Then they all with one accord turned aside to 
smile. 

“ Take her off! ” roared Roger Saville, struggling in 
agony. “ She’s biting chunks out of me.” And he applied ^ 
such terms of abuse to Nancy as should have shrivelled 
her where she stood, grimly holding on to a pair of new 
and very expensive pants and looking as if she enjoyed it. 

Mr. Patrick Devine wrung his hands at a safe distance. 

“I can’t! I can’t!” he bleated feebly. “She’s 
mad.” 

What Mr. Roger Saville said in reply to this opinion 
is totally unfit for publication. Jan, who stood rooted 
to her position in the scene, had a glimpse into depths of 
profanity that seemed beyond the plummet. 

Oucli! ” shrieked Mr. Saville, as Nancy swayed him 
to and fro. “Murder! Help! Murder!” 

I here was such genuine agony in the sound that it 
brought on the real Camel Driver, who, after some per¬ 
suasion, induced Nancy to open her jaws, and Mr. Roger 
Saville dropped fainting on the new carpet. 

Well!” gasped the Camel Driver, drying his eyes 
feebly^ after the great actor-manager had been carried 
off. There s one thing to be thankful for and that is 
his wife’s absence. Fancy what it might have been! ” 

And he rocked himself to and fro in an agony of silent 
nurth. 


Jan crossed over to where Nancy stood in the wings, 

under the care of her attendant, her head carefully en- 

c osed now in a string bag. To her amazement, great 

tears were streaming from the camel's eyes and falling 
on the boards. 6 

Mr. Patrick Devine stopped on the run to remonstrate 
with the man. 


. be , e here >. m 7 man,” he said, “ you have let 
animal completely out of control. Stop it 1 I < 
have the tf age watered like that. It will ruin the can 

ou stop it, sar,” growled the man resentfully. “ 
luck when camel cry.” 


) 

< 
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“ Bad luck! ” repeated Mr. Devine, shrinking visibly. 

“ What’s she crying for, anyway ? ” 

“ Oh, she got hump—savee? replied the man with a 

derisive grin, and Mr. Devine went off with a sidelong 
glare at Jan, wondering at her quick laughter. He w 
crusty, but he saw no reason why Miss Macgregor should 

be amused. It was like her cheek anyhow 
The rehearsal went on without Mr. Saville, whose unde 
study took the part usually played by the star, and the 
long night performance wore itself out at last. 

Thankful for a breath of air, Jan hurried dow n the Hav 
market to meet her ’bus, and ran right into the arms of 

“Why my goodness, if it isn’t Jan !” he exclaimed, 
keepingtight hold of her arm. “ No you don’t get away 

^ my’bus, 

h^C’s straight ,1’ve been 
looking out for you for months. Come and have some 

,U ?‘ P Not to-night,” begged Jan. “ Aunt Grizel is ill and 
th TaJbcA released CZ ^ a look of sympathy 

night ? ” he asked eagerly. „ 

::^’”%tl a Ta.borSimng his head .towards 
the Carlton. “ I’ll wait for you at half-past six. I ve 

a '?L t0 sighed Ja whh annoyance. The last thing in the 
w orld she wanted to do was dine anywhere away from 

^“ S Very well,” she said resignedly. “ » be here ” 

TallJ insisted^ on**mg ^ # "f &s£j« 

did nofS his company, however much he des.red 
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hers, and he was rather depressed in consequence when 
he bade her good-night. He had hoped when he recog¬ 
nised her that Jan would be glad to see him. That she y. 
was not promised badly for a little plan he was formu¬ 
lating. 

However, he would make the best of his opportunity, 
and, with the promise of seeing her, he was fain to be 
content. 

And to do him justice he never thought of following 
her, though it was part of his purpose to discover her 
whereabouts. His mother had confided to him what 
Curtis Jones had told her about the vanished fortune. 


CHAPTER XVII 

Curtis Jones woke up from his long dream, to find v 
himself sixth in a row of beds in a long hospital ward. 
Sitting on the bed next to him was a tall boy with a 
bronzed, sea-tanned face and hungry eyes, with one arm 
in a sling, and his red head tied up in a many-folded 
bandage. 

“ For the love of Mike ! ” exclaimed Curtis weakly. 

“ Dwight! ” 

“ Dwight it is,” was the prompt response. “ And about 
time you knew it, you old blighter.” 

“ Well! ” ejaculated Curtis, feebly endeavouring to sit 
up. “ How the hell did I git here ? ” 

“ Came in the same ambulance that brought me,” was 
the amazing reply. “ Driver knocked you down, and 
very nearly out too.” 

“ Well, can you beat it?” inquired Curtis Jones in a 
faltering voice. “ Gosh ! I’ve got a head on.” ) 

“ Thank God for that,” remarked Dwight, piously < 
thankful. “ You’ve been off it for quite a while.” 

“ How long ? ” asked Curtis Jones, with sudden interest. 
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Dwight eyed him curiously, and answered with some 

impatience, “ Nearly three weeks.” 

“ Holv smoke!” groaned Curtis, struggling to rise. 

“ Why I was going for-” He stopped full, and gazed 

at Dwight with terrified entreaty. “ What was it I was 
running for, Dwight?” he begged. “Something for 

Tan.” 

Dwight gave utterance to a long, sighing sound that 
meant relief. He had been sending out messages in all 
directions searching for Jan, without success. Not a trace 
of her could be found, and no news of her whereabouts. 
Dwi°ht had felt for the last fortnight that if Curtis Jones 
did not wake to consciousness soon he would be a raving 


lunatic. , . , • ^» 

“ So that’s all right-you know where she is ? ^ 

Curtis Tones stared at him uncomprehendingly. Why, 

sure ! ” he murmured weakly. “ D'ye think I d leave 

he “Th“ y where is she?” pursued Dwight, with. fierce 
imnatience “ Full speed ahead—I’m busting to know. 

•Chy she’s with P Grizel at—” Curtis came to 
another'full stop and looked at the young naval officer 

with piteous eyes. “ I know, he gasped; 
them —but I can’t just remember. Wait a while, and 

he lay back with closed eyes. , 

Dwight groaned aloud. Then, raising ' 

he beckoned to a nurse, who came wi h s lent swiftness 

to thr hed and looked at him reproachfull). 

He’s conscious.” He jerked his head at Curtis Jones. 
(( rnf r<. sa i< e get the doctor, and make him remember. 

SS&srtsqr&ti: 

S"“1 »»■— 

of the name of woman. 
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He laid wait for the house-surgeon on his way from 
the bed. 

“ Say, doc! ” he began anxiously. “ How’s old 
Curtis ? ” 

“ Oh, he’s coming on all right,” was the verdict. “ Bit 
hazy still.” 

Dwight eyed him with undisguised anxiety. 

“Hasn’t got any kinks is his think-box, has he?” 
inquired Dwight. 

The doctor laughed outright. “ Give him time, old 
man,” he advised. “ And don’t worry him. Why, he’s 
just escaped a fractured skull.” 

Dwight gestured impatiently with his left hand. It 
seemed to him as if Curtis Jones had been lying there 
dumb for waiting ages, while outside his messengers were 
dragging London as with a net unavailingly for the girl 
he loved. And all the while Curtis had the knowledge 
of her whereabouts locked up in his broken head. 

“How long?” demanded Dwight miserably. The 
doctor, who knew his story, necessarily, regarded him 
thoughtfully. 

“ About two days,” he replied. “ If he’s going to 
remember at all, he'll be talking by then, and you can 
both go.” 

But when the two days were flown into the past, 
with all the other days, Curtis Jones had not begun to 
talk about the one thing Dwight desired to' hear. He 
remembered being in the house with Jan and Miss Grizel, 
and Grizel was ill—dying, he was afraid—and he was 
running for somebody or something, he could not recall 
what, when the ambulance came out of the fog and ran 
over him. 

Where the v -'use was he had no idea, or how he hap¬ 
pened to b: -..iere. Of what Jan was doing, or where 
and when she went and came, he had not the vaguest 
recollection. Only of one thing was he positive. 

“ I jv’st took care of her,” he said. “I watched out 
for her every night.” 
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“Why?” asked Dwight desperately.^ “Why, Curtis, 
is she at a place where she’s in danger ? 

Curtis Jones’ thin face worked convulsively, and his 

thumbs jerked, as he tried to think. 

“ Danged if I know ! ” he muttered remorsefully. All 

I can remember is I wouldn’t stand for it. , 

“ Stand for what ? ” roared Dwight, like a disappointed 
lion. “ That’s what you kept saying to that fat lalbot 
Mar when he came to see you. You were making out 
that old man Macgregor^ was pulling off some low-dow n 
game on Tan for a year.” 

“ Did 1? Did I do that? ” burst out Curtis eagerly. 
“ Gimme time, Dwight, boy; I’m beginning to catch on. 
But again the hiatus tripped him up at the collision 

in the fo 0- He could get no further. 

Dwight showed him the papers he had when he was 
brought to the hospital, including the lease of the house 
in Shepherd’s Market; but though he pondered over this 
for long, he failed to remember that it was there he had 
lived in the garret under the roof, and played guardian 
angel to Jan and Miss Grizel. The doctors thought it 
very interesting-what Dwight thought o it would 
be unprintable. In the end they left the hospital together 
and went to Dwight’s Club. From thence they scoured 
London together, and never discovered the slightest due 
that would lead them to the girl they sought Whe 
Dwight recalled, as he did at times that Curtis Jones 
had all the knowledge he was searching for laid away 
in a “ kink ” in his torpid brain, he felt like a madman. 
He would remember some time. Don t worry him, 
said the doctors, and Dwight bit on that and set hi 
jaws to bear it, while he went this way and that looking 

f ° Thef <§d tiling about Curtis Jones was that he talked 
of Tan incessantly; not'of her as she was then but of 
her^quaint, irresponsible, delightful childhood, b ^ e ^ 
swam, a full-blown goddess of fifteen, into Dwi e h 

ravished sight. 
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It tore his heart to rags to hear all the little charming 
villainies and naughtiness, all the sweet wilfulness and 
boundless sweet generosities of her little girlhood. But ^ 
he could never have enough of that sweet pain. He 
began to feel he had known her and worshipped her since 
she was born. The more he heard of her the greater his 
love became, till he felt as if his longing for her must be 
a cry that would bridge time and space and find her, 
wherever she might be. 

Little did he know that, not a quarter of a mile away, 
Jan every night knelt down, on her garret floor, and 
prayed that he might come back soon. She was not 
afraid. She was not faltering in the fight, or losing her 
power to win; she was simply underfed, and had not 
enough sleep, and she was very tired. There was no 
pause in the conflict, save when she crept into bed beside 
what remained of Miss Grizel, stretched out her slender 
limbs, aching with cold and weariness, to sleep. Sister 
Evans was gone now, so was the last of the little store 
set against an evil time. The exchequer was empty. 
They were living on the two pounds ten a week—rather 
say existing on it; and if anything in this world will 
“ down ” the bravest, it is existing in a civilised com¬ 
munity on two pounds ten when it represents a bare 
thirty shillings. 

Truly Shamus Macgregor had set a hard row before 
his only daughter. Riches and a great knowledge of the 
world had blinded him to realities. To him it was the 
easiest thing in the world to earn a living. He had 
always done it. His wife had done it. But he had 
forgotten the three terrible years at the beginning, when 
William and ha iLpt in a bam, and ate boiled oatmeal 
for breakfa- . o Inner and tea. It was so long ago. Not 
as men count time, but progress. How can a man whose 
wealth is almost illimitable remember the time when he 
couldn’t afford to have his shoes heeled and soled ? 1 

And that had happened to his daughter Jan; her shoes 
had worn through, and she could not afford to have 
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them mended. She did the best she could herself but 
she was a failure at shoe-mending-the piece oft 
again Finally she put a piece of thick cardboard inside, 
a£ dian"ed it as it wore through. Her gloves, too 
were painlully and palpably darned-every fingerand 
worst of all, Patty had been singing a song w th Funny 

Wjif;.. - 

small. Pally, palling " doivi, w.lh a .w^^eap 
the brim off all the way round, and when Jan came p 

Sng iWj.j»,« r: ■ K—" 
r sss *r' »£S ■ »«• ■ 

‘ :«ss 

on with an inward shudder „ said ca]mly . and 
taking the 5 brt tafcth hand^, she pulled it down till 
“ S^uinT—r she h^p a h^len- 

think, and I don t care. y ^ ^ cut a hole in my 
the only coat 1 have. J rQUge . pot Wlth lamp-black. 

| h o°SrTh d a S v°e m bomei all these things m silence.Jut to-day, 
KaXand shownVW coat, you, Patty, would 
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not have destroyed my hat. I suppose you cannot help 
imitating the Germans. But don’t do it again, or there’ll 
be trouble for us all.” 

She borrowed a needle and thread from Jimmy and ^ 
essayed the hopeless task of mending a once smart French 
hat. She had a lump in her throat that threatened to 
choke her, she was cold and hungry, and she would have 
sold herself for a cup of tea and a nice thick slice of 
bread-and-butter—and she was dining at the Carlton with ' 
Talbot Mar. 

She had put him off and off till she could leave Miss 
Grizel safely alone with Tinkle Bell, and she wished 
miserably she could put it off again. But Talbot had ' 
traced her to ‘ The Emperor s,” and she feared he might 
come there and ask for her. 

In imagination Jan heard the torrent of questions, the 
criticisms, the insinuations, the vile innuendo. So she 
agreed to meet him and get it over. She was vaguely 
indignant with Talbot—they had never been very good 
friends. She could not understand why he insisted on '■ 
her dining with him at such a place as the Carlton. 

She put on the mended toque, and the coat with its 
lining of rags. Sister Evans and she had stitched them 
up, as far as it was possible to do so, but the sheer thick 
satm of the material stretched out from the cut edges 
like a fringe, and the result was deplorable. 

He met her in the doorway, immaculately well dressed, 

as Talbot Mar always was. He was bursting with self- 

importance and pleasure. Jan was assured that, for some 

reason, her presence delighted him greatly, and she 
wondered why. 

The bowing alien steered them to a table for two in 
a very conspicuous corner. Talbot divested himself of 
his coat and muffler and crush hat, and prepared to 
help Jan with her coat. 


“ I think I’ll keep it on,” she protested. But he would 

i o e|v'\rt•• a. ^^^ ^ ^ . be seen dining 

n a sm^t restaurant with a coat and hat. No ! 


4 
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She looked at him with a twinkle that 0 ? gh , t ^ ^ 

warned him-he had seen it often enough in day^gone 
by to remember it meant some kind ) P 

t0 “ J Ve'ry well,” she murmured, sitting down on ‘J> e 

so invitingly held by the ahen waiter 

self tucking up one corner of her geranium > 

3 ZS S the bhick 

so that he sat with his back to e ^ «My dear ! 

I had no idea it was as bad as that - 1 y ° u S0F 
turn it over? Folk ’ll see those ravdkd ends 

£ SSS X h.». ~ *». “ 

inward agony! good dinner; 

To do him justice, he , it wishing she could 

and Jan was hungry, and devoured g entertai ned 

carry Talbot’s share to Miss Onzel. “. she had 

her with stones of his mothe 8 Carlo. Not 

common 'dZJZS *%£££&£. 

sr - 

^Vou^ow,” whispered Talbot i" a^fidenbaUone, 

“we’ve had Don Philippe sta>m^ h - W hat do 

month, an’ one morning at breakfast 

you think he said to me ? 

“ Can’t imagme l s , ald m ^ t h became a rosette of dark 

“He said ’’-Talbot s mourn his yoice sank 

crimson, his eyes g owe • ?Call me Philippe, Talbot 

’dj,*- S3ST- «• “ j ““ - “ 
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expectantly. “ Don’t you understand. Tan ? He asked 
me to call him Philippe.” 

Jan turned over her fork and looked at him curiously, 
the corners of her scarlet mouth quivering. 

“Well,” she asked, “ that’s his name, isn’t it ? ” 

Talbot put an elbow on the table and gasped. “ He’s 
a prince of the blood ! ” he remonstrated. 

“How much did Uncle Willie lend him?” inquired 
Jan, with a laugh. Don Philippe’s borrowings and visit- 
mgs were notorious. Anybody could entertain him who 
could pay the price. It hurt Jan to think of her dear 

old uncle paying it. It was a sign he was no longer 
able to choose for himself. 6 

battene's' h ‘ le ^ th ' nking this ’ Talbot unmask e d his 

“ Jan,” he said, leaning towards her, and twirling his 
glass of Burgundy m the light, “will you marry me? 

L W 'tJ°f W ° uld ’, , I u° n t mind your bein S in the chorus 

ft J ^F er ° r S i but of course we "d'l have to keep 

nmZ T'T j We could S et married at a Registry 
Office, and nobody need know.” 6 y 

do* you mean ?’’^ M StFUgglmg t0 her feet * “ VVhat 

un il' e i?^ er_ ~i S , ec 4, I I can t take a house set you 
Inr ^Pl a,ned lalb0t - “You could gO OU with 

LpH l° rk tlll , I ~ cr ~ tl11 I have some money. Nobody 
need know we’re married.” 7 y 

Jan snatched up her coat and struggled wildly to get 

Talbot’s e l ip °* ing lts battercd Uning to all and sundry. 

Uble near 6 ^ deteCted a faint from "a 

sIeev!°Ld a h V l S ^ Jan ;” he whis P ered - etching the 

yoTare 4 d n ? F P ’ o d0n ’ 1 let folks see how poor 

J “ Go ' ,va!’F i, IaUg j Sav ’ wdl you do as I ask ?” 

with ifuS “ C r Sa ’ tUrnmg ? n him , her face ablaze 
n iau b nter. Go away, or I’ll strike ricffit out t T’m 

to arcaUrfe'man ~ y ° U Si “ y ‘ ittle ass ! r “ engaged 
true man. I m g0 ,ng to marry Dwight.” 
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He snatched coat, hat and stick from the amazed waiter 
and followed her. 

A little titter of merriment swept after them, and all 
at once Talbot saw its source. Right between Jan s 
slender shoulders the shabby velvet coat was branded by 
a little white hand, the fingers outspread, blurred, yet 
definite in all its delicate markings. 

Under the gale of suppressed mirth that swept after 
them Talbot’s haughty spirit wilted and broke.^ He felt 
that even if his suspicions were justified, and Jan’s fortune 
was to be restored, even for the sake of winning her, he— 
the man of fashion, the chosen friend who called a prince 
of the blood by his Christian name—could not afford to 
be seen in her company attired like this. 

He almost pray r ed aloud that no one he knew might 
be among that gay crowd of feasters at the little tables , 
then, with what sounded like a swear, he turned back 
and reseated himself in his place, leaving Jan to find 

her way out alone. . 

With her face white as ivory, her eyes shining, ana 
her lips like scarlet flowers, Jan, carrying hersel with 
the pride of an empress, passed out. She was still laugh¬ 
ing as she went up the darkened Haymarket, but the 
lump in her throat almost choked her. She was perilously 

near to the laughter of tears. ( , 

A man in uniform passing by caught a glimpse of her 
as she crossed the street under the darkened standard , 
her beauty fairly took his breath away. He followed and 


caught her by the arm. . i 

“ Miss Macgregor ! ” he said tentatively. Jan turned 

and glared at him. She was beyond recognising the 


doctor or any one. „ „ 

“ Go away ! ” she commanded. Co away . 

She wrenched herself free and disappeared into the 
darkness, laughing at last to remember that Talbot 
Mar was the son of a Chicago floor-walker. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

With her battered hat pulled well down over her 
masses of waving hair, her eyes sparkling, her red lips 
resolutely pressed together, Jan came into the dressing- 
room, to find it possessed of an unwonted silence. Timmy 
was sewing at the end of the room with little Sardos, her 
palms pressed against the wall. Standing behind her, 
Olivia, Buster, Sadi and Lily, in single file, headed by 
Patty, who was, as her wont, naked under the greasy folds 
of a flannelette dressing-gown. The others were attired 
solely in their trunks, having interrupted their browning 
for the stage in the performance of this unexplained rite. 

“ What on earth is the matter? ” asked Jan of Sardos, 
as she removed her garments. 

Sardos pointed to the latest addition to the already 
overcrowded dressing-room—a little Jewess called Rose 
Golden. 

“ I think,” she whispered, “ it’s her. She’s in for it.” 

Jan shrugged her shoulders and shivered. It was cold 
enough in the dressing-room to freeze hate. Mr. Roger 
Saville was severely economical with the heat in the 
dressing-rooms. His own and the favourites’ rooms were 
beautifully warm, but, in his opinion, too much comfort 
was not good for the rank and file, consequently they 
went cold. The procession, sniffing to right and left at 
intervals, went up and down the room till it finally 
centred round Rose Golden, who sat, oblivious of them 
all, munching her scant supper. 

ty gave utterance to a shrill scream and 
fell prostrate, and immediately the whole crew, save 
Buster, who backed out, fell upon the little Jewess with 
every abusive epithet in their vocabulary. 

“ Somebody fetch brandy ! ” cried Sadi in a loud tone. 
“ Patty has fainted.” 
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Lily rushed out, and returned with Mr. Devine, canning 

a very small glass of brandy. 

Mr. Devine detested Patty; he had been under the 

impression the brandy was required for Sadi, the Malay, 
whose vices rather intrigued him. In his disgust, he 
thrust the brandy into Lily’s hands and instantly retired. 
Patty, having imbibed the stimulant, sat up, holding 

her nose with an expression of acute agony. 

" It’s her 1 ” she articulated wildly, pointing an accusing 
finger at Rose, who gazed in bewilderment at her. Girls, 

that beast has been eating onions ! ” 

“ Have you? ” they shrieked in unison. 

“ Only a little one,” faltered Rose apologetically. 
Patty, still holding her nose, swayed to her feet and 
commanded silence with a majestic wave of her hand. 

“ Don’t you know any better than to eat onions whe 

you’re among ladies ? ” she asked judicially. <( 

“ It’s no harm—I like onions,’ defended Rose. I ' e 

got to have something with my bread.” ...... 

“ Well, you can’t eat onions here—it would kill us 

ladies even to smell them,” returned Patty haughtily. 


** Phciuffh !** , 

The others stood afar off, and expressed their disgust 

in their various energetic fashions. „ 

“ And so’s you’ll remember not to do it again, 1 atty 

continued, “ we’ll put you in the basin ” 

Lily, her fair curls tumbling round her infantile face, 

ran to the nearest basin, and filled it to the brim, and 
Rose was lifted to her feet, struggling and shrieking, and 
plunged head downwards into the icy water It= did not 
concern these over-refined and sensitive-nosed ladies that 
“ad ruined the girl’s blouse and that she wouU 
have to go home in the bitter cold in a wet start. She 
was of no account in Room Fourteen, and she had a 
very sweet high soprano. If she contracted a cold, so 

much the better for them. , 

Having thoroughly soaked Rose Golden, P aU y^u 
Sadi stood for a moment regarding each other, and the , 
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as if moved by a simultaneous impulse, they arrived 
beside Jan and seized hold of her. 

“ You, too,” panted Sadi. “ Girls, it’s time we did 
something to her. She ruined Patty’s hat.” 

Jan’s lips met in a straight line, and gathering all her 
strength, she caught Patty on one side and Sadi on the 
other by their heads, and gently knocked them together. 
The drug-sodden, drink-sodden, passion-ridden victims 
of their calling were no match for this young strength o f 
limb and purpose. She tossed them backwards and for¬ 
wards, squealing and kicking, as easily as if they had 
been sawdust-stuffed dolls. 

“ Put me in the basin? ” she asked, as she jolted them 
together. “ Promise me you will both be quiet, and I’ 11 
let you go.” 

“ I will! I will! ” wailed Patty. “ Oh, Jan, you’re 
pulling my hair out.” 

“ Let me go,” hissed the half-caste. “ How dare you 
touch me ! ” 

“ Promise,” insisted Jan. She knew a promise meant 
nothing to one or the other, but her mood demanded it, 
and she was mentally glorying in the recollection of 
mornings spent in the gymnasium, as she stood swinging 
the panting couple to and fro. 

“All right,” growled Sadi. “ I'll have it out with you 
some other way. I promise.” 

Jan gave them a push from her that propelled the 
worthy couple into the middle of the floor, and returned 
to her browning, while Jimmy murmured thanks and 
warnings in her ear. 

“ You look out for that yellow cat-face, miss,” whis¬ 
pered Jimmy. “She’s as mean as sin, an’ she’s got a 
real down on you.” 

“Yes, Jinvity.” groaned Jan, as she sponged on the 
browning tr her bleeding arms and ankles. “ Just 
look where my skin has chafed and broken. What am 
I to do with it i •* 

“ Leave this show, miss,” advised Jimmy softly. 
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“ Take my advice; this ain’t no place for a lady like you. 

Try the legitimate, miss.” , _ , . , 

“ It’s the money, Jimmy,” explained Jan desperately. 

“ I hate this—loathe it; it’s like living in a sewer. But 

I have no money and I must go on. 

Timmy shook her head dolefully and resumed her 

sewing Sardos, feeling safe now that quiet reigned in 

the ro g om, left the wall and began hastily to ready herself 

‘““WhaTdTd you do with that last five pounds you had 

from Guise ? ” she asked in a low voice of Jan Could1 
you get afong on that, Jan ? I'm-I’m awfully nervous 

ab ‘‘Wh y a°t U dmT do with it ? ” Jan asked herself, remember¬ 
ing with an effort.. “Why, of course, I bought coals, 

Sa A perfect scream of savage laughter broke out from 

the other side of the partition. ecstasy of 

“ Oh girls! ” cried the voice of Sadi in an ecstas) 

amusement. “ What do you think ? Purity Jane bought 

c"th the money she got for the enema part. Did 

vou ever? Isn’t it priceless? , , >> A 

y “ Well I think it’s better than getting drunk, p - 

nounced 'Buster indignantly. “ And it's no business of 

y0 “llw P ay e s P1 liften" peepin’,” added Eliot who had 
just come 'in. “ Some day she’ll hear something she 

W0 Sadi’ 1 s k reply t<.thisswasit 

s“co r p S per wire as she shook 

" isn’t she'awfui! ” she whispered. “ I think Sadi 

iS S S old Roger would keep the blacks and mixes 
. frnTT1 n o whites,” grumbled Eliot softly. incr 
^ 'There and she offended a black woman-neyer 
mS lo youtaow-and she followed her about till 
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she was killed. Nobody knows how she was killed. She 
just was. I’m terrified of black people.” 

“ I’m a New Zealander, you blighted little fool! ” 
came from behind the partition. “And I hear what 
you’re saying, so look out.” 

A sullen silence fell on the room, and the girls dressed 
in a universal shudder. They were all chafed from the 
brown paint, which had to be applied with cold water, 
and many of them, like Jan, were bleeding where the 
exposed skin on arms and ankles had broken in the intense 
cold. They were all thoroughly miserable, and Patty 
and Sadi simmering with hate and rage. Birdie came 
stealthily in and went behind the partition to speak to 
Sadi. A sudden friendship had sprung up between them, 
and Birdie came and went like this often now. 

Buster, sitting on the floor with her back to the wooden 
partition, suddenly sat upwards and straightened herself, 
her bobbed head on one side, listening intently, and as 
she listened her eyes sought Jan, and lingered on her 
with an expression of dog-like adoration. Buster loved 
Jan for a thousand little trivial things—things the elder 
girl never thought of, but which made both the children 
love her more dearly. She petted, and lectured, and 
taught them, told them fairy tales, talked of places she 
had been, of things strange and wonderful. It was as if 
these two, cruelly bereft by circumstances of their right 
royal childhood, had it suddenly bestowed upon them, 
and found it good. 

Perhaps Jan’s greatest crime in Patty’s eyes was that 
the children liked Andrew Lang’s Gold Book better than 
salacious tales of her aristocratic acquaintance. And 
Buster had the courage to say to her, with unconscious 
mimicry of Jan’s tone and expression, “ I don’t think I 
care for that sort of story.” 

That was, as Patty so elegantly expressed it, “ the 
festive limit,” so far as she was concerned. 

When the girls were called, Sardos, Olivia and Rose 
Golden rushed down in advance, and in the scurry Buster 
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stole up to Jan’s side, and tried to pull her down to 
whisper in her ear. 

r jan, however, was distrait. She was, in truth, thinking 
indignantly of Talbot Mar and his infamous proposal, 
and wondering vaguely, with a great weariness following 
on her wrath, what was behind it all. Knowing Talbot 
as she did, she felt he was not betting on a supposition. 
Why should he want to marry her at all? How sick 
she was of men—all men : the men who followed her in 
the streets because they saw her leaving a theatre; the 
men who pushed and elbowed her in the crowd; the men 
who smoked in her face when she was panting alter a 
mouthful of fresh air on the tops of omnibuses; the^mcn 
who addressed her without apology and called her “ my 
dear” because she was alone, and young, and good- 

looking. . , 

Oh, what a wretched thing life was for the girl who 
must needs do daily battle for the wherewithal to live ! 
Was it worth it ? It was the first time that question had 
^ presented itself naked in all its hideousness before her. 
With Buster’s hand in hers, she half paused on the sharp 
angle* of the turning staircase. And in that half-pause 
the sharp pressure of a bony knee sent her staggering 
forward, and she fell, dragging little Buster with her 
down the granite-hard cemented stairs. And as she tell 
the door at the foot of the stairs opened, and Mr. Roger 
Saville, a bottle under each arm, received the full impact 

of their falling bodies. . 

When Jan staggered to her feet after that dizzy descent, 
she found herself surrounded. Eager voices questioned 
her hands patted her, arranged her scanty garment and 
straightened her wig. Roger Saville, in their midst, stood 
propped against the door, still holding on to the tops of 
the shattered champagne bottles. The torrent of an over¬ 
whelming profanity for which the crowd waited expectantly 
% did not come. He stood pasty-faced and silent, his great 
eyes wandering from Jan’s painted face to the motionless 
figure of little Buster at his feet. 
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With a cry, Jan dropped to her knees, and lifted the 
little bobbed head against her shoulder. Buster gave a 
little sigh-like moan, and slid down on her knee. A kind 
of still horror grew up in Jan’s soul, and her eyes, wander- A 
ing from the still little face, looking very pinched and 
wan in its pallor, suddenly encountered the snaky, 
malicious gaze of the Malay half-caste at the top of the 
staircase. “ She did it / ” The knowledge flamed into 
Jan’s mind written in letters of fire. She remembered now. 
Sadi had slipped out behind them. It was her knee she 
had felt in her back. Sadi had pushed her over, and this 
poor child had suffered. Roger Saville’s gaze had been 
following hers with a curious persistence. He had seen 
the meeting eyes, the silent accusation, and the defiance 
in the half-caste’s face. 

It could never be brought home to her—never, no 
matter what happened, but she ground her teeth with 
baffled rage. She always escaped, that d-d Jan 1 

“ The doctor is coming,” said Roger Saville, with 
unexpected suddenness. “ Get on, girls. Come on, you l 
daughter of a microbe ! What are you dodging about 
up there for? Get on.” 

Sadi came stealthily down, her sullen eyes watching 
him sidelong. He stopped her abruptly. “ Know any¬ 
thing 'bout this?” he asked ferociously, barking the 
question at her with his head thrust forward and his 
chin down. Sadi gave a flying leap into the air, in 
sheer terror, and fled, without answering, on to the stage. 
Roger Saville laughed quietly. Her fear amused him. 
Then he looked again at Jan, who had gathered little 
Buster on her knee, and sat embracing her closely, while 
the tears trickled slowly down her painted face. 

“ Don't cry,” he said softly. “ Poor little devil! I’ll 
find out how this happened. Bet your life on that.” 

Jan said nothing; at that moment the cup of her 
misery was full. This poor little dyed and painted j 
creature had deliberately made sacrifice for her. She 
knew now' what Buster was trying to tell her. They had 
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arranged it like this, those girls who so hated her. Prob¬ 
ably they did not mean to kill her—as perhaps they had 
f killed Buster—but they meant to make it impossible for 
her to remain at the theatre; and since no other means 
would serve, this was chosen. She felt sick and queer 
as she sat there with the unconscious child in her arms. 
Suppose Buster had not saved her. She would have been 
lying here like her, and Aunt Grizel would have been in 
the little flat, in her chilly bedroom, waiting, waiting- 
getting weaker and fainter. Jan closed her e>es and 

sobbed. 

Oh, what a cruel, dreadful world it was ! 

Roger Saville grunted and turned to go. “ Better take 
her home/’ he said roughly, “ and go home yourself after 
the doctor has been. Better get your wages. It s pay 

night. And don’t come back.” 

He disappeared into his dressing-room, just as the 
doctor appeared; and, to Jan’s delight, it was -liss 

L Grizel’s tall, kind attendant. 

He did not recognise Jan under her paint and powder, 
and was greatly surprised to hear himself hailed so gladly. 
But the smile faded from his handsome features as he 
examined little Buster, who stirred and moaned feebly 
under the skilful touch of his long, beautiful fingers. 

“ Bad business this, Miss Macgregor,” he said at last, 
looking into her eyes as he knelt beside her. “ It looks 
like a bad concussion of the spine. It may be something 

worse.” . , , j • 

Jan crushed down a wild desire to sob out loud again. 

“ What’s to be done? ” she whispered. 

“ I’m afraid it’s a hospital case,” returned the doctor. 

“ I’ll take her. I’ve got a car outside.” He gathered 

the child in his arms and stood upright, a fine, big, portly 

figure of a man. “ Do you get along to bed, he 

. commanded. “ 1’U have you on my hands next. 

w And mentally he wished to heaven it would be so, 

then he might at least have a chance to plead his case. 

He carried little Buster away to a place where she was 
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cared for, and Jan crept upstairs again and dressed, 
asked Timmy for the address of Buster’s mother, and 
dispatched her a message; then drew her meagre wages, ^ 
and stole out of the theatre. 

She walked all the way home, her mind a whirl of fear 
and doubt and conjecture. It was a night of stars, 
great, glowing, palpitating, coldly bright. A tiny crescent 
moon hung sideways among them, silvery white and 
diaphanous against the arched dome of purplish black. 
The streets seemed to be festooned in draperies of brownish 
blue, upheld by standards of ebony tipped with luminous 
white. Jan walked among the beauties of the winter 
night withdrawn from herself, from all that was human¬ 
feeling and loving, torn by that persistent question, a 
sudden spectre, insistent, and not to be denied from the 
depths, “ Is it worth while ? ” 

This was the sphinx question. “ Answer me or die ! 
Yet,” she told herself, as her tired feet wandered uncon¬ 
sciously homewards, “ there are thousands like me—there i 
must be—all women are not like the women in Room 
Fourteen. There are others. It is the others that make 
it worth while. But,” she added to herself as she came 
round the corner of Shepherd’s Market, her feet trailing 
with fatigue, “ it’s easier to be poor in the sun, as Aunt 
Grizel says.” 

She turned on the steps and stood looking upwards. 
Across the moon shot suddenly a shape of frosted silver, 
caught in a searchlight; then it was gone, and the air 
was full of the crash of the air-raid warning and the 
far-off sound of guns. 

She held Miss Grizel’s hand, and listened to the shrapnel 
pattering on the roof, little imagining, as the sound of 
bombs shook the old foundations, that that night’s raid 
was writing l. chapterjn the life story of Jan Macgregor, 
and that it would open on the morrow. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

“ If you please, miss,” said the little girl, pulling her 
very dirty pinafore through her fingers, “Jim ee says 
would you come an’ see ’im; Vs got rheumatics awful 

bad, and ’e can : t come to you.” 

“ Of course I will,” responded Jan quickly. She put 

down the little cauliflower she was pricing, and with a 
nod to the woman, made her way to the stable behind 

the butcher’s and up the stairs. 

Jimmy was lying on his bed, dressed and very clean 

and soldierly, but wan of cheek and eye, and with a 
hand hotter than it should have been. 

He saluted Jan gravely, tried to sit 
Jan’s heart sank within her. It seemed as if all her friend. 

were ill, or hurt, or suffering in some way 

“ What’s the matter, Jim? ” she asked. I do hope 

there is nothing wrong.” . 

“ Not much, miss,” replied Jim bravely. It s gettin 

on to spring, you see, an’ I gets very roomatical in my 

vile body when the weather is like^this. Its this nor- 

east wind does it. Fair does me in.” 

A little whimper came from the soap-box, and Jan 
lifted the baby, and sat with it on her knee. It was 
the best of babies—a fat, placid lump of love, smiling 
and bubbling, and being a darling. Jan smoothed its 

little ruff of silver-golden hair with a smile. 

“That’s the trouble, miss,” remarked Jim, vuth a 
reflection of her smile on his troubled face. He s took 
to me wonderful, but I can’t be ’is mother, an he will 

k “ P Wtoe“s she, Jim?” asked Jan, with a look round 
the bare room. It struck her as very early for the baby 

mother to be away from it. 

“ I don’t Enow yet, miss/' answered Jim. 
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“ You don’t know ? ” she echoed, with a vague fore¬ 
boding of evil. “ But she won’t stay away long from 
baby, will she ? ” 

“No, she wouldn’t natchurally,” agreed Jim heavily, 
“ if it was as how she could ’elp it. But you see young 
Tom must be seen to; that little Minnie’s a good child, 
but she don’t know. What I wanted, miss, if I might 
make that free, is to ask you to take ’im to the creche 
roun’ in Leggit’s gateway. I don’t feel like I oughter, 
miss, or I wouldn’t arsk you.” 

“But his mother, Jim. Won’t she be worried?” 

Jim put his hand over his forehead and bent downwards. 

“ She won’t never worry about ’im no more,” he said 
hurriedly in a broken voice. “ She was took last night, 
miss.” 

“ Oh ! ” cried Jan in a poignant little note, gathering 
the child to her, even as she had gathered little Buster 
in last night. “ Oh, Jim ! Poor Jim ! Where? ” 

“ She was cookin’ in Pile & Driver’s, in the restooran’,” 
said Jim brokenly. “ The bomb fell right through an’ 
bust in the cellar; there wasn’t nothin’ left of any of 
’em, miss. It’s made me a bit queer in me ’ead, for 
Matty an' me was talkin’ the night before lars’, an’ she 
says to me that she knows ’er man ain’t dead. She’s got 
such a feelin' ’e’s waitin’ for ’er an’ sort of ’urryin’ ’er up, 
same s e uster—very impatien’ a chap ’e was, miss—an* 
she says when she went out, quite ’appy like, ‘ Why, I 
feel’s if I was goin’ to meet ’im, Jim.’ An’ so she was, 
an’ she went the same way, ’E was blown to bits.” 

A shiver ran through Jan’s limbs; a wave of the dark 
unseen river which runs through Life, seemed to spring, 
and touch her as it sped, bearing away on its invisible 
bosom the happy baby’s mother. She rose, and taking 
the little woolly shawl from the soap-box, wrapped up 
the baby closely, and prepared to go. 

“I'm goin’ cut with the organ, miss, as soon’s I get 
over this, said Jim. “ If I wasn’t that queer in my 
legs, bodily and spiritool, I’d go now.” 
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Jan smiled at him wanly over her shoulder, and 
admonished him to be careful. 111 see to the baby, ’ 
she concluded, “ so don't worry, Jim, and if I have time 
I’ll give the children their dinner to-night. ’ 

Jim explained the children had their dinner at school, 
and had just bread at night—if they had any. He was 
going out to try for some, and on this they parted. 

Jan discovered, to her horror, the creche was full to 
the doors; they couldn’t take another baby in. They 
could not manage what they had. It was hopeless to 
put the case strongly as Jan did; they could not take 
another child. 

With the baby covered by a corner of her coat, Jan 
stole up with it to Miss Grizel. Misfortunes seemed to 
pour out of the sky like rain. There was little Buster; 
now there was Matty’s baby, and last there was herself. 
Taking her courage in both hands, Jan told Miss Grizel 
all that had happened at the theatre and of Jimmy s 
repeated warning. She looked upon them as warnings 
now. Jimmy, like Buster, must have overheard con¬ 
versations—little escaped her—but she was only a 
dresser. She could only hint, and that at the risk of 
losing her place. Jan knew if the girls guessed at Jimmy’s 
sentiments towards her, they would never rest till they 
had hunted her out. 

What was she to do ? A great loathing for the theatre 
filled her, a sick horror of the house, the smell of the 
coloured people, the powders, and strong perfumes, the 
naked unwashed girls and the lewd salacious conversa¬ 
tions. The double meaning that turned clean, wholesome, 
everyday sayings into things with horrible filthy meanings 
—the wallowing in evil. 

Miss Grizel looked at her over the baby, as she sat by 
the little fire, its tiny pink toes wriggling delightedly 
before the warmth. Every particle of colour had deserted 
Tan’s face; it was white as frost, under the weight of 
her heavy braids; the light from the attic window catching 
its rich undertone of colour, made it look as if all her 
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vitality and youth had drained upwards into the waves 
and rings of her hair. Her eyes looked dull as the winter 
sea—grey and sad. Miss Grizel touched her fondly, and 
laid a finger on her throat. 

“There is still this, Honey-Sweet,” she said softly; 
“ you must not go back to that terrible place, my darling, 
and we must keep this baby, Honey. God has sent him 
to us, and we must not put him away.” 

“ Oh, Aunt Grizel! ” cried Jan. “ You don’t think 
me a coward.” 

Miss Grizel put an arm round her neck, and, drawing 
her down, kissed her solemnly. “ If you were a man, 
Honey,” she said, “ I’d say you were a hero; I would so. 
Bravest of the brave, my Jan. I know what you’ve been 
through for the sake of little old Auntie.” 

Jan went on her knees and put her arms round Miss 
Grizel’s waist, and with the old check lovingly pressed 
against the young one, they discussed the plans and 
agreed to try another of little Mrs. Greville’s introduc¬ 
tions. But not chance this time; Miss Grizel asked for 
guidance in prayer, her little voice sounding very thin 
and quavering. She was still very weak, and indeed 
she should have been in bed, only that the advent of 
young Tom had upset all rules and calculations. 

So it was arranged, and it really looked as if the baby 
had brought Miss Grizel new strength and courage, she 
seemed so bright and cheerful, and so full of hope, that 
Jan set out to see Buster, in a frame of mind more opti¬ 
mistic than she had known for a long time. She had 
time to mend her hat more carefully, and to carefully 
sponge and brush her velvet coat. 

But at the hospital fate had another buffet for her, 
and a bad one at that. Buster had injured her spine, 
and was still under the anaesthetic. Nobody could tell 
her anything definite, except that Buster’s mother had 
been, and had said they were too poor to pay for special 
nursing, or doctors; and she would have to remain in 
the public ward. She had cried over Buster as if her 
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heart was broken, said the nurse; and Jan could very 
well guess at the feelings of Busters mother, seeing her 
thus with all prospect of the brilliant career she promised 
in ruins about her. Here indeed was tragedy. 

She went homewards through the dusk, brooding over 
this, and the fate of Matty, and Matty’s children. Good, 
kind, harmless people these—the husband and father 
killed in an insane and cruel war, brought about by one 
man’s brutal lust for power. The wife and mother 
slaughtered in pure lust of hate. The children another 
victim stood between those children and utter want; 
and how long could he, poor, brave, crippled sufferer, 
hold out against cold and hunger. He was brave, that 
maimed soldier boy, the bravest of the brave. Oh in 
these times the weakest of us must be brave; for Evil 
haunts the ways of life and Hate has become an actual 
living personality—tainting and contaminating all it 

touches. , ., .. . M 

The promise of spring suddenly met her amid the bare 

branches and shrivelled grasses of the Park. It seemed 
wafted out of some vague immensity of violet mist, over¬ 
hanging the hidden distances. Away behind that dim 
mist was the roaring traffic of Victoria, the sordid ugli¬ 
ness of Pimlico; but Jan did not know that. To her, 
iust for one enchanted moment, it was the fairy coun ry 
of To Be—where Dwight was—where they would find 
each other, and all the world would be filled with sun 

^But oh ! it was winter now, and the cold nipped her, 
and her hat was worn out, her coat shabby, and1 her^snoes 
had a hole in them. Never mind !—she straightened her 
slender shoulders. Somehow -somehow, she would 
arrange things for Buster. Somehow they would keep 
young Tom. g Somehow she would get the ^ ^ 
would pay for them all. Meantime thank God she 
, could go to bed at ten o’clock to-night She could sit 
after her little dinner and talk to Aunt Gruel, and mend 
her 6 stockings—and play with the baby. Unconsciously, 
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she hastened her footsteps homewards through the 
thickening darkness. 

She found Miss Grizel a little wear}' after her exertions 
with young Tom, who had been fed and bathed, and was 
now fast asleep, and smiling with a hot-water bottle 
tucked beside him in their bed. _ . ' 

“ How in all we’re going to keep a space for him in 
the middle I don’t know,” lamented Miss Grizel, with a 
little scarlet patch coming and going on her thin cheeks. 

“ But we must keep him warm, Honey.” 

“ Oh, we'll manage,” declared Jan cheerfully, as she 
rose from kissing him; “ young Tom is so placid !” 

They dined on soup, and bread and honey, and sat 
together in the dark, talking before the little fire. It 
was incredibly good not to be going to that malodorous 
dressing-room, reeking to heaven of cigarettes, and foul 
with evil thoughts and aspirations. 

“ I think, Aunt Grizel dear,” she began suddenly, when 
it got about ten o’clock, “ I ought to go over to the 
stables and see if those two children are in bed. Don’t k 
you think so ? ” 

“ And tell Jim we are keeping young Tom for our¬ 
selves, Jan,” added Miss Grizel. “ Yes, I think you 
ought, Honey.” 

Jan slipped on her coat and hat, perceiving with dis¬ 
may, as she turned on the light, that her toes were working 
a way out, through the right shoe. She took it off and 
examined it closely. 

“ It will hang together for to-night,” she told herself. 

“ To-morrow I must try and mend it.” 

She went out into the darkness and turned down by 
the stables. As she passed the greengrocer’s the woman 
came running after her. 

“ Oh, miss! ” she panted. “ Did you ’ear ? ” 

“ What ? ” Jan instinctively put out a little bare hand 
as if to ward off a blow. % 

“ It’s Jim, miss,” said the greengrocer’s wife, breathing 
hard in the ’ey mist. “ He’s bin took that bad. My man’s 
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brought ’im ’ome an’ put ’im to bed. But he’s cold, 
miss. ’E’s got the cold in ’is ’eart ’e ’as.” 

“Come along, and I’ll see him,” cried Jan, catching 
the woman’s hand. “ Mrs. Crisp, I’m sure he has been 
starving himself for those children.” 

Mrs. Crisp agreed breathlessly as they sped up the 
steep little stair to Jim’s room. He was lying on the 
hard little camp-bed, with all his clothes on, his eyes half 
closed and a great spot of colour on each thin cheek. 
Jan’s heart seemed to squeeze together with pain. She 
knew only too well what ailed poor Jim. Already the 
little flecks of brownish foam were gathering at the 
comers of his patient mouth. 

“ Mrs. Crisp,” she gasped. “ Jim has got pneumonia. 
My aunt had it you know. What is to be done ? We 

must get his clothes off. And-” She stooped to the 

bed. Under the gaudy counterpane were two thin frag¬ 
ments of old blanket and a tattered horse-rug. “ He 
must have something to keep him warm,” she wailed, 
“ or a fire, and soup, and milk. Oh, what am I to 
do ? ” 

“ See, miss, if you’ll get a doctor, me an’ my Dave 'll 
get ’im in bed, an’ I’ll make a fire. You can pay me some 
day. Dave ’ll carry up the coal, an’ one of the childer 
will go for the doctor, miss. Dave left ’em with the 
organ at the top of Charles Street.” 

Jan burst in on Miss Grizel like a cyclone. 

“ Aunt Grizel,” she cried. “ Didn’t Sister Evans leave 
her two rugs here ? ” 

“ Yes, Honey,” replied Miss Grizel in amazement. 
“ Here they are.” She produced the thick blue blanket 


rugs, and held them out. 

Jan snatched them up and demanded a pound. 

“ I must have a pound, darling.” 

Aunt Grizel went grey, and, opening the family purse, 
she showed it empty. “ I paid the bills; Jan,” she said 

faintly. “ There’s nothing left.” 

Jan stood for a moment, her eyes swimming. its 
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Jim, darling,” she explained. “ He's down with pneu¬ 
monia, Auntie.” 

“ Oh, Land o’ Goshen ! ” lamented Miss Grizel. “ Isn’t 
it enough to break your heart? But Mrs. Crisp will let J 
you have a tin of milk, dearie, she sells it. An’ put a 
stone water-bottle in his bed.” 

Jan ran off with the rugs. She found Jim in bed now, 
and covered up by the thin rags. She wrapped the 
rugs about him, and Mrs. Crisp hunted up two large stone 
jars, which they filled with hot water, and put in beside 
him. The only other thing was to find the doctor. 

“You’ll have a look in at him, Mrs. Crisp?” she 
suggested as she prepared to go. 

Jim opened his dulled eyes, and strained them towards 
her. 

“ Gawd bless you, miss,” he whispered hoarsely. 

“ Young Tom-? ” His lips flickered together again 

and remained half closed. 

Jan stooped over the bed. 

“ I’ve got young Tom,” she said clearly, “ and I’m * 
going for the other two. Sleep now, Jim, it’s all right.” 4 

She stole down the ladder-like stairs, with a sob in her 
throat; it was all very well to say that to Jim, but how 
could she make it all right? 

“ Dave ” came out as she passed with a bucket of coal, 
and, putting it down, informed her that Minnie and Bill 
were about the Curzon Hotel, “ a-pullin’ the organ.” He 
also informed her that if the kids could do it, thev should 
try and bring in a copper or two. Jim hadn’t taken a 
cent that day, and the kids had eaten nothing. 

With her heart aching, Jan went on. In after years 
she often wondered how it was she so absolutely identified 
herself with the broken soldier, and his adopted family. 

It was as if they were hers—that it was imperatively 
demanded she should loolrafter and provide for them all. 
She never doubted, or questioned the duty. It simply x 
had to be. 

She found tl: -j* stranded at the front steps of the 
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Curzon Hotel, where a crowd of uniformed men and 
women in evening dress went continually up and down, 
*r'n. and out of the brilliantly-lighted vestibule. 

Bill, with the pallor of extreme cold on his pinched little 
face, was standing on the shafts of the barrow, vainly 
turning the organ handle, Minnie, her blond hair flowing 
over the dirty pinafore, was standing on the pavement 
looking up at him with undisguised consternation written 
large all oyer her. 

“ It’s broked !” wept Bill dismally as Jan came up to 
him. “ Look, miss, it won't make no music.” 

“ Its inside cracked up awful loud,” added Minnie, 

and nobody won’t give us pennies. Oh ! ” she wailed, 
“ I’m so hungry ! ” 

“So’m I,” groaned Bill, manfully smothering his 
distress, “ an’ I’ve got such a pain.” 

Jan lifted him down on the pavement, and patted his 
head. 

dfi, “ Don’t, Bill,” she begged. “ Let’s be brave.” 

“ Oh, miss,” sobbed Minnie. “ We didn’t ’ave no 
pennies for dinner to-day, an’ I’m so hungry.” 

“ I’ve got a pain—but I don't mind,” said Bill, with a 
catch at his breath that sped panic to Jan’s heart. Was 
little Bill going to have the influenza too? 

What was she to do? She hadn’t a penny in her 
possession, and the children were starving. There was 
nothing at home. Jan and Miss Grizel had finished the 
tiny portion of soup and bread. What was she to do ? 

For an instant she had a wild idea of rushing into the 
vestibule and begging wildly from that gaily-clothed, 
well-fed crowd within, but reason came to the rescue. 
She knew terrible things happen to people who beg. 

She took a child by each hand and stood facing the 
broad flight of steps with the full brilliance of the shaded 
lights from the entrance falling on her face. Her eyes 
^travelled upwards to the night sky, where she had so 
often sought counsel and hope, in her night journeys 
1 homewards. If she could only see the way ! 
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And suddenly, just as if some one stood at her 
elbow pointing and whispering, the way was made 
plain. 

She stepped off the pavement, and with her back to 
the broken piano-organ, and a child on either hand, she 
began to sing. She had as it were sprang upwards out 
of herself. Her personality, her sufferings, her sur¬ 
roundings were instantly forgotten. She was standing ' 
before the Face of God, asking Him for guidance. The 
sweet, high clearness of her voice rang into the dark, 
like the note of a trumpet. 

“ Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom.” w -; 

A spell seemed to fall on the hurrying laughing crowd; 
they stood smitten with wonder. Men, women, young 
girls, and smart subs, the alien waiters strained their 
necks to see the singer in motionless silence. 

Two men who had been descending, stopped as if 
stricken to marble; then one of them reverently removed" 
his soft hat and stood with bent head, holding it on hisv 
chest, as if he were in church, his eyes fixed on the singer’s 
face. His companion followed suit; but all the while 
that wonderful trumpet-toned voice sang on, this man 
swore to himself the most comical and absurd oaths in 
Italian, softly and unheeded, for no one near him had cars 
for anything but that marvellous prayer for guidance. 
Slowly, sweetly, round, honey-sweet, piercingly sorrow¬ 
ful, yet filled with the assurance of Faith, the last words ~ 
floated out on the shivering mist of the icy night, and 
Jan came to herself, to find she was dumbly loolang on a 
pile of silver and notes, that filled her battered old hat 
to the brim. 

“ Charlie,” groaned the man who had sworn. “ If 
she’s like her voice, I shall have to go on my knees to 
her; and if she's not, I’ll break my heart. I know you’re 
going to speak to her, Old Top, lead on.” Then suddenly^, 
he burst-through the crowd around the organ, where 
Jan stood like one in a dream, while a score of voices 
begged her to sing again. 
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/ ' " She won’t! ” he ejaculated violently. “ I forbid it— 

1, Gulio Monti.” He snatched off his broad white Cash- 
jyjnere muffler and threw it round Jan s white throat. 
"«* For God’s sake ! ” he entreated; “ take some care of 
that voice; don’t you know you’ve got the voice of the 
century, of two centuries, of all time. 1 never, never, 
never heard such a voice. Go away, you crazy people, 
she’s not going to sing again. She’s going to save her 

r vnfi*rrC r me - Be off ! ” 

waved them up the steps to the hotel, dancing in a 

* 0{ ma d excitement backwards and forwards to 

statC i from her. Then ]an found herself looking 

keeP - th i e en-tWrtvondcrful face she had ever seen-a face 

, so magnetic' in its comprehension and sympathy that it 

drew her irresistibly. The eyes were filled with such 

kindness, such understanding, that she felt as if they 

were eyes that had looked on God and reflected His 

goodness. She felt somehow he was a friend, and that 

* there would be no need for her to explain to him. 1 le knew, 

V just as he knew she was desolate, and at her last gasp, 

and there was no more in her. .. 

* “ This is my address, child,” he was saying a* he held 

out a slip of pasteboard to her; “you have enough m 

the old caubeen for to-night. Come and see me to- 

m< “Come and see me, he means,” exclaimed his com¬ 
panion, coming up. “ I’m the-person-Gul.o Monti. 

“ Could I come in the evening? faltered Jan, with a 
glance at her shoe, where the toes were pushing out 

be ^Sh d aIl h we e come and visit you? ” asked the tall man 

^gave'wmthe’ address with a long sigh of relief, 
.. and looked at the card in her hand with a little start 
It “ Sir Charles Hawthorne,” she said in a startled tone. ^ 

turned and smiled &t her. . , 

“You know me?” he asked, not for an instant led 
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away by the organ, or the children, or the worn clothes, 
or even by those protruding toes. 

Jan blushed with pleasure at the look. Here was 
man to whom appearances did not matter. She tucked 
the battered hat under her arm and held out her right 


had. He saluted, as if she had been a princess. 

“ I am Jan Macgregor,” she said simply. “ I have a 
letter to you from Mrs. Greville.” « 

“ Well, go home now,” he said, with a brotherlyjttespi'-° \ 
of her cold hand, “ and, wh a te ver your^tr ftjfl^ 
been, they are at an encT" ?tazy about you 


VOID 


“ Crazy ! I am demented—I ?m obs r^Tty^ynp; prr ,T, ^~ 
of the age—the pure, natural singing ukc me .»*ce 
of the nightingale. It is a marvel. Take care of it, 
every note is pure gold, and I, I, Guilo Monti, will coin 
it for you. Good-night. Never mind this derelict. Let 
the police take it. Nothing matters—you are rich.” 

As if in a dream, holding the children by the hand, Jan ^ 
turned back to the market, and induced Mrs. Crisp to 


give the children a supper of bread-and-milk; then she 
counted her takings; there was a ten-pound note—she 3 
knew instinctively whose generous hand had put it in— , 
two fivers, six small notes and a quantity of silver. She 


had taken nearly twenty-four pounds. 

Jan piled the money inside the old hat, and, laying her 
face on it, sobbed long and bitterly, sobbed away all the 
sorrow and hardness of her aching heart, wept out the 
darkness, the unacknowledged defeat, the humiliation 
and despair. The barrier was down, the way was clear. 


She had won. 


Presently she responded to Mrs. Crisp’s pattings and 
smoothings and gathered herself together. It w'as after 
midnight, and she must go and confess to Miss Grizel. 

On the way she peeped in at Jim; his room was bright l 
with firelight, and warm. The children settled on the f 
floor on a pile of old sacks, and Jan kissed them good¬ 
night with the promise of warmth and food for the morrow. 
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7 Sir Charles Hawthorne smiled sidelong at his friend as 
they stood on the steps of “ The Bachelors 
*> “ She is the most perfectly beautiful creature I he 
ever seen,” he said quietly, “and with a most human 

soul—are you sure about that voice, Guho. „ r 

“ i wish,” protested the little man with heat, 

as sure of my salvation. . ,, • . j c; r 

« Well, let’s thank God for a good thing, sighed Sir 

Ch ‘‘toen'” agreed the Impresario, “and don’t you 
menSTher to°a living soul, or I'll murder you D- 

Sh “ Ten-thirty to-morrow,” cried Sir Charles ignoring the 
terrible threat; and on this quest the gods arnved to 
Jan, with their hands full. 


CHAPTER XX 

The doctors don’t know everything. For example, they 

d N& up «Ss 

machinery in Curtis jo i C0(T ^at 

thev mve any satisfactory reason for wh) t! Q 

“ h s S’ a? o.“ .r*4? 

brain he was peltmgdo»n Park Street , f 

tolime 1 his old friend had not taken complete and 

feernal leave of samty door t0 theIfl) but 

Fl l hy ; e) ^d flown MissGriiel and Jan were gone. 
They had left a month ago. The housekeeper could not 
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tell whither they had gone. She thought they probably 
would have stayed as Mr. Jones had desired, but the 
duke and the landlady objected to the company they 
received, and Miss Grizel had adopted the organ man’s 
baby. The best of babies ever, she assured them, but 
the “ dook ” would ’ave it. So Miss Macgregor and her 
niece an’ the baby all went somewhere else to live. 

Mr. Curtis Jones was a mild man, but his language 
could be terrible, and his Grace the Duke of Stonehaven 
wilted before it like a broken straw in a gale. 

He knew, this exquisite flower of noblesse, that neither 
he nor his mistress had the vaguest right to be there—the 
agent for the property had told him so, and Lord Gaunt 
had himself called and emphasised Curtis Jones’ desire 
to have the house vacated. As the days went on and no 
Curtis Jones appeared he trusted to Fate he would never 
do so, these American financiers are such odd creatures 1 
He actually hoped that Curtis Jones had forgotten, and, 
if he had not, the idea that he would insist on evicting 
such a highly-placed person as the duke was absurd on 
the face of it; and just as he had re-settled himself into 
his quarters Curtis Jones blew in on him like a hurricane, 
and landed him and his effects in the street, so to speak, 
and a person more annoyed and humiliated than the 
Duke of Stonehaven would be difficult to discover. More¬ 
over, adding injury to insult, Curtis insisted upon his 
paying rent for the three months of his illegal stay. He 
had not forgotten how the noble landlord had screwed 
the rent out of Jan and Miss Grizel at the beginning. 

Then Curtis Jones and Dwight swept the Market for 
news of their fugitives. What they heard made them 
both laugh and cry, but, on the whole, they were proud 
of the tall young goddess who had vanished again in a 
rosy cloud. 

Jim had been in hospital, now he was in a little cottage 
T * 1 somewhere. Nobody could tell where. 

Jim had come into a bit of money, people in the Market 
thought, tie was doing well for the two children. The 
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baby, they were told, had been adopted by Miss Grizel. 
All the Market were rejoiced to assist any friend of the 
young lady’s or little Miss Grizel, but they couldn’t tell 
where they had gone. All they knew was things were 
better with them, and the young lady looked lovely. 
Splendid ! Well! wasn’t she the beautiful young thing 

and with the kind heart! . 

To all of which her friend and her lover listened with 

proud and hungry hearts. There was only one drop of 
comfort in the cup. Things had gone well. Mrs. Forbes 
assured them of that also. Mrs. Forbes began to put 
on a new aspect, under the regime of Curtis and Dwight. 
She filled out mentally and physically. Perhaps fear of 
the duke’s wolf-eved mistress and his icy indifference to 
her welfare had kept her down like a stone lid. Also Curtis 
paid her, whereas the duke had only allowed her to live 
rent free. His Grace should have been a Jew, he made 


such excellent business arrangements. . . 

Curtis furnished the house in the period to which it 
belonged, making it very quaint and comfortable, and 
settled down in good earnest to the search. When they 
had found the runaways the house was ready for them. 
He tried to remember everything Miss Grizel and Jan had 
liked in a house, and bought it and put it in the rooms on 
the second floor. On the first floor he had the living-rooms ; 
on the top in the little flat under the roof, Dwight and he 
had their bedrooms. Dwight had extension of leave, his 
wounded arm had not healed quite satisfactorily; he was 
miserably unhappy, divided between longing to be back 
on his ship and desire to find his ladylove. He was 
impatient, too, sometimes, and inclined to be resentful. 
It was all very fine for Jan to talk about making goo , 

but this was carrying matters too far. 

At such times Curtis Jones yearned to tell him the 

whole story of Shamus Macgregor s will, and how he had 
arranged that if Jan married, at least she would not be 

married for her millions. , . , . T u p i 

Then the amazing news reached them that Isabel 
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Macgregor had gone to Paris and divorced her husband, 
followed by the still more amazing announcement that 
she was to marry again, Don Philippe de Bourbon de 
Braganza. 

Curtis Jones took a long breath and exploded with 
silent inextinguishable laughter. “ So she couldn’t wait! ” 
he sighed. “ Well, I guess William had a let off.” 

“ But she’s marrying royalty,” commented Dwight 
blankly. “ I don’t get the hang of this, Curtis.” 

“ Sonny,” smiled Curtis, knocking out his old pipe, 
“ royalty’s goin’ cheap just now. I guess that young 
man has to have somebody support him. He kep’ a beauty 
shop in Paris before the war, an’ his income’s dried up.” 

“ But William Macgregor-” 

“ Guess William ain’t inconsolable,” said Curtis with a 
dry chuckle. “ He’s not dead.” 

Dwight looked at him in bewilderment, but failed to 
draw an explanation. It was evident the news pleased 
Curtis Jones immensely. The sky over the house of 
Macgregor was beginning to clear. In the meantime he 
roamed over London and into the country, sometimes 
with Dwight, sometimes without, and spent a small 
fortune on Private Inquiry Agents; one of which traced 
Jan, without much difficulty, to “ The Emperor’s,” but as 
Curtis was already aware of her having been there this 
came a trifle late in the day to be of any use. The other 
theatres were drawn without result. There was no girl in 
any chorus who answered even remotely to the description 
of Jan Macgregor. Indeed the only lady who resembled 
it at all was the wonderful new star, who was singing 
the title role in “ The Beggar Princess ” at “ The Earth,” 
but on the face of it, it would be folly to suppose so 
finished an artiste could be the one time heiress to Shamus 
Macgregor. So she was not even mentioned in any of 
the agency reports. 

It was late spring now, it would soon be summer. The 
cold had gone: little warm winds from the south-west 
came laden with the odour of violets into the London 
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streets. They shook the boughs within the Park railings, 
and rained down purple and yellow blossoms on the 
■ emerald green of the grass. So late had the winter 
lingered that all the flowers arrived together, and daffodils, 
that had not dared the icy winds of a Polar March, 
came no.dding side by side with early roses and 
. carnations. 

The spring flew shouting at the summer, the sky became 
miraculously blue, the sun shone through the warm 
showers. The world rolled out of the darkness into the 
light, and hearts were glad again, though the war went 
on, and the ambulance bells struck their deep note in the 
warm purple of the nights. 

Dwight’s leave expired, his arm was pronounced fit, 
and he went back to his ship with a sore and heavy heart. 
He had not found his girl. 

But his Senior was possessed of a kind heart; he sug¬ 
gested a possible reason why Dwight should revisit 
London in August, and with that he was fain to comfort 
> himself, that and the fact that Curtis Jones must inevit¬ 
ably find her, no matter where she had hidden. 

“ The Beggar Princess ” had taken London by storm. 
Its first night saw “ The Earth ” filled with the usual 
audience; the Manager and Playwright, the Society dames, 
the would-be Society, the Celebrities and the Semi-Celebri¬ 
ties ; the second night saw “ standing room only ” placarded 
on all the entrances. 

It was the most wonderful musical play ever written, 
because it was a play with a real human interest that 
stirred unsuspected depths in the most unexpected people. 
It was real music, too, rich, strange, haunting melody, 
and it was written by a genius—a young Frenchman, who 
worked in the trenches. The story was by an American 
playwright, a companion in arms. It was rumoured the 
whole thing had been written and composed in five weeks, 

I between attacks and counter-attacks on the Front. Ihe 
hero was Sir Charles Hawthorne, who played the lonely 
king, the role of the Beggar Princess was filled by a lady 
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utterly unknown to the Stage, who in one night leaped 
into the heart of the public and took it by violence. A 
strange, tall, slender girl, with a pale face and scarlet 
mouth, and eyes that were deep as the sea. 

Mary Germane was very beautiful, every one was 
agreed as to that, and as charming and fascinating in her 
shy, illusive way as she was lovely. But all the world 
knew it did not care one jot what she looked like—it was 
her voice they went to hear, that golden, mysterious, 
wonderful voice which gripped their very souls with 
rapture. That she was a bom actress, that she was young 
and very beautiful and everything that was charming 
they never discussed at all. All they wanted was to hear 
her sing, and “ The Earth,” hitherto none too successful 
a house, witnessed the unwonted spectacle night after 
night, of hundreds turning disappointedly away from 
its doors. 

There was a new dancer, too, a girl called Sardos, who 
danced like a spring wind; she had never been heard of 1 
before. People thought they had a grievance in that these 
two wonderful artistes had been concealed from them by 
Gulio Monti till the moment he was ready. Gulio Monti 
rubbed his hands delightedly and danced little pas seuls, 
when you mentioned this, and declared he was the hap¬ 
piest man on earth in pleasing you. And wasn’t she a 
miracle, that Mary Germane? Yes, the part fitted her 
like a glove, but then it was written for her—it had to be. 
God bless the man or woman; did he or she imagine any 
other voice on earth could take those miraculous notes? 
And the answer had to be, “ Of course not,” and the 
inquirer would move on to wonder how such a voice could 
have been kept hidden from the world till now. 

Sometime.-, indeed, Mary Germane—Jan Macgregor— 
would remember with a smile how a very superior young 
lady in the chorus of “ The East ” who was next to her 
used to put her hands over her ears with an expression 'l 
of agony when she forgot herself sometimes and sang 
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out loud. Now she was earning two hundred pounds a 
week as a Star, and all the world was flocking to hear 

She saw Mr. and Mrs. Roger Saville in the stage-box 
one night, and another time at a matvicc performance 
she saw Birdie and Sadi, their eyes glued on her tv th 
envious admiration. The chorus of The East, m 
formed by Sardos, refused flatly to believe that Mary 

German^ was “ Purity Jane.” Such P oe ‘'“> I“^ ce " 

beyond the power of comprehension They had some 

difficulty in assimilating the change that had and 
little Sardos. But that it could be Jan, they firm 
determinedly refused to believe even jvhen they heard 
the Camel Driver discussing her with Mr. Patri 

De “ You will remember what I told you when the glasses 
in vour office rang,” said the Camel Driver, with a joyous 
chuckle “ Oh, to think of Saville having her here in the 
chorus, and Mrs. Saville wouldn’t give her three pounds 

a week because she couldn t sing ! ( v i >> 

“Yes” agreed Mr. Patrick Devine; “very funny! 

and he smiled sourly as when a man puts his *°° t ^ sh bw 

hide his mortification. He had been ver) m 

he was on Birdie’s side, as opposed to Jan. N \• ^ 

tion had fallen on them both, for Lady Dei - Qne 

s. I— -1-“» e “" 
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Fourteen at the table once shared by Buster and Sardos. 
Thus doth Time bring its own revenges. And in a like 
manner Nemesis came soft-footed behind the half-caste, 
and thrust her down before a full ’bus. What she had 
dealt out to little Buster, the Darkness had passed on to 
her. 

Sadi spent many years on her back manufacturing bead 
necklaces, or regretting she had not made the most of 
her opportunities for indulging in the various vices she 
loved. 

Patty went to hear “ The Beggar Princess ” with the 
rest of the world, and came away convinced that only the 
vile irony of fate kept her out of that or a similar role. 
In her opinion “ Purity Jane ” had no voice—not for 
singing with; “ and, my dear, the creature has never been 
taught. She told me so, only a few lessons from an old 
Italian. But Jan had not told her the old Italian was 
the greatest teacher of his art the world has ever known, 
and that he was known as “the master.” He had, 
indeed, taught his favourite to good purpose—her singing 
was the perfection of naturalness. 

So Jan had arrived. She had the most charming little 
flat, away up near Highgate, where Miss Grizel and young 
lorn spent whole days of undiluted happiness. She had 
taken a tiny farm for Jim, who lived in the seventh heaven, 
watching his cabbages and lettuces and onions grow, 
and gloating over the promise on the well-cared-for trees 
m the great spreading orchards on either side of the house. 
He had taken another silver-badged man into partnership, 
and Buster s mother had undertaken the housekeeping, 

and Jim s two “ adopteds,” as Mrs. Crisp always called 
lus niece and nephews. 

It was a capacious little old farm, with plenty of odd, 
little, sunny rooms, and windows that swung open on the 
rose-covereo walls. Jan had sent Buster and her mother 

own to got well together, but she knew there was a 
doubt as to whether little Buster would ever be well. 
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career was ended. bhe “ a V chi ld loved movement, 
sacrifice for her friend or ttaduw ^ ^ ^ ghe 

found^alvation Tbooks-fairy talesman bought her 

—r, . P * “'“S’SK 

the farm and the garden, the e bewildered eyes; 

She bloomed like a flower u it WQuld be a good 

till one afternoon she a S r ^ e pleased, 

thing for Buster tohave aathuBu ^ 

She was enchanted with Jim s reaum* 

« . igtl „h,n .« 

fashion that d el 'g hte ^ her - d finc gentlemen, here 
“I always knew that God made n b a rose 

S SSS ““ 

they ain t perfect, i ow so _perfection is intoler- 

“ W^U yeU g^^TSiile of amusement; 

* blit I d.« •» ’« 

‘fine gentleman ! . ted Sir Charles; “but ‘fine 

lady 1, isTyTo means a compliment coming 

.:r,ss 
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“ About Sir Charles,” explained Miss Grizel. “ I was 
calling him a fine gentleman.” . 

Jan looked into her friend’s face with affectionate eyes, £ 
then all at once she went up to him, and kissed him gently 
and lovingly. “ I have always wanted to kiss you since 
that night when I sang in the streets,” she said quietly; 

“ now I have done it—and I think you are a perfect 
gentle knight. Sometimes I wonder if you are not really 
a fairy prince in disguise.” 

Sir Charles laughed unsteadily and put his fine, beauti¬ 
fully formed hand before his eyes. He had made up his 
mind to ask Jan to marry him, now he knew it would be 
useless, the touch of her girlish lips on his froze the uprising 
passion in his heart. The Beggar Princess was not for 
him. 

He looked back through a long vista of pain to that night 
when the golden voice had fallen like a spell on his ears, 
and her face, the face of a praying child, lost in the dark- ' 
ness and crying for light, had burst on his astonished * 
vision. 

He had loved her on that instant, for he was in reality 
the King of “ The Beggar Princess ” who had everything 
in the world but pure, selfless, chaste love. Every other 
kind could be his for the asking, but he did not want it. 

He hungered and thirsted alone till she came and made 
the thirst more deadly, the hunger almost intolerable. 

\et he would not have changed with the Immortal Gods. 

He had his moments and, like Buster, he “ did a lot of 
pretending.” 

He liked talking to Buster about Jan, and the time 
she was in “ Ihc East” and Room Fourteen used her 
as a target for wit. He liked to watch her after those 
visits to the farm and think what power of self-control, 
what immensity of will lay under the ivory-white and 
\ermilion of her small face, to trace the rapidly fading lines ^ 
of suffering in the smooth skin and under the shining 
eyes. Jan was seeing the other side of the life theatrical 
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now. She was a popular idol. She received at least two 
proposals of marriage daily. She had a little bower of a 
dressing-room all her own, everybody was smiling, sub¬ 
servient, ready to run at her slightest word, and the papers 
called her a genius 1 She was bombarded with bon-bons 
overwhelmed with flowers, songs and verses, She was 
pestered with requests to sing at “ at homes, recc P t10 * 
to the wounded, teas and sales; all the 1 ■ * le 

contrivances whereby the outsiders chmb into he in ide^ 

Indeed, it was put to her quite 

she could even “go into society. The author 

idea was discouraged from well-doing f > 

She was indignant. She complained that ^'ss Germane 
had asked her “What society?” and when it was ex 
plained, had answered she preferred her own, or anybody , 
and there wasn’t any society anyway. 


CHAPTER XXI 

Curtis T°ves turned into the Park after parting with 
t haggard and hollow-eyed Dwight It was Am weete 

QhnmiK MacGregor’s stipulated year, and still they 
) V er Shamus A o o 1 t id f London seemed 
,ad not found Jan Thegreat^vo a q£ priyate 

Luhw Agencies £ of Scotland Yard, their own ceaseless 
efforts^ had been* alike in vain There was no trace nor 

' Chl T " d “n 

but b t h ms S Z “ * 

wth ticy bleached hands ng 
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from helpless wrists, an ever-open mouth and vacuous 
eyes. But—royalty. 

William joined in the search for his missing niece, and 
published messages to her daily in all the papers without 
result, while Dwight and Curtis Jones explored remote 
suburbs and the intimate slums of the city. Had not 
Jan lived in Shepherd’s Market? 

Dwight was off to the American Embassy to secure, if 
possible, an e^ension of his rapidly expiring leave, and 
Curtis, mooning wretchedly along in the sunshine of the 
Little Summer of St. Martin, dropped on a seat beside 
a long boy in hospital blue who was trying with one 
hand to pin a scrap of black ribbon on his empty 
sleeve. 

“Guess I can do that, sonny,” offered Curtis Jones;' 
and absently he fastened the ribbon as he spoke, and 
taking out his cigarette-case, held it open. “ Lost a 
pal?” asked Curtis sympathetically. 

The boy nodded, glancing downwards at his arm. 

“ He knew it was cornin’. His number was up,” he 
said quietly. “ I’ve just read it.” He held out a news¬ 
paper where a pencil mark underscored a name. 

“ Captain Robert Pan, V.C., killed in action.” 

“ My brother, sir—the best ever,” the boy informed 
him. 

Curtis listened to him with sympathetic attention, his 
eyes, intensely blue and a little hard with suffering, 
looking away into the misty distances of browning, 
yellowing foliage. He nodded silently, instinctively 
understanding this boy was also very lonely and in a 
strange land; maimed too, and so young. “ Tell me 
about him, sonoy,” he said softly. “ He was an Ai 
man, sure.” 

Ihe boy sv allowed hard and smoothed his empty 
sleeve, following Curtis Jones’ gaze into the mellow 
distance. 

He loved his life, did old Bob,” he began unsteadily. 
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“ He is four years older than me. I’m twenty-one. We 
came over at the beginning from Alberta. I was too 
young, but I was so big they never guessed, and Bob 
an’ me joined up together. We fought it out side by 
side till he got his commission. Then we could only be 
together on leave. He had leave ten months ago. An’ 
this is the queer thing I’d like to tell you. We were 
going to dinner with my uncle at the Curzon Hotel, and 
Bob and I were late. We were runnin’ up the steps, 
when all suddenly we heard somebody begin to sing, and 
we stood stock-still, for it was the most wonderful voice, 
mister, you ever heard, and it was singing a hymn m> 
old mother always has on Sunday. It’s called ‘ Lead, 
kindly Light.’ Perhaps you know it? ” 

Curtis suddenly fixed his blue eyes on the boy s grief- 

stricken face. 

“ Why, yes, sonny,” he agreed. “ I do so. 

“Well,” resumed the boy, “the way that girl was 
singing it fairly tore the heart out of me. I never knew 
till that minute how much reasons for things about this 
war had bothered me. I felt sort of groping in the dark, 
feelin* for a strong hand to lead me, and somebody to 
assure me we weren’t all bein’ wasted in senseless slaughter. 
An’ somehow, while that voice went on, it took me up 
with it. I felt I had reached the right place, and that 
God was keepin’ an eye on me to see, whatever happened, 
I’d get to the right quarters, an’ it was all right, even if 
it did look foggy. It was the coldest sort of night we 
ever struck in this country, freezing like Billy-O, and 
the girl stood singin’ in the gutter, with a kid in each 
hand an’ a broken-down organ behind her. And it she 
wasn’t a sure enough angel, call me another. You could 
have cut the silence with a knife, it was that thick, till 
she’d ended. Then everybody gave a sort of long sigh; 
some was just plain howlin’, the tears rollin’ for any one 
to see Some had covered their faces, some looked like 
they was struck dumb. When it was over they rushed 
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the girl an’ filled her old hat. Robert an’ me put in all 
we had. I could see Bob was thinkin’ a good deal all 
night, an’ when we were goin’ to bed he says to me, 
‘Andy, I’m goin’ to say my prayers to-night. I know 
now what I guessed at—there’s a God up there all right, 
an’ He listens.* So we said the prayers we learnt when 
we were kids. Then he went back, and in three months 
he was over again, and we went round the town an’ had 
a good time. One night, the last, when his leave was 
up, we went to see a new play, ‘ The Beggar Princess ,’ 
an’ who d’ye think was the Princess but the angel girl 
who sang in the street! Oh ! she’s a sure enough little 
queen. Bob just drank the singin’ in, sir. You never 
heard such a voice as that young lady’s got-^-it gives 
you dreams. When it was all over they came before the 
curtain, an’ Bob stands up an’ passes a little twist of 
paper to the Princess—we were in the second row—an’ 
she looks down at him with those heavenly eyes, an’ 
whispers to a tall man who came out of the wings. Then 
she just smiles at him, an’ begins very low to sing, 

‘ Lead, kindly Light.’ Even-body in that theatre stood 
still in their tracks as if they’d froze, an’ she let it out like 
as if she was singin’ before the glassy sea; an’ Bob just 
stood with his hand over his eyes, smilin’. When she 
finished he saluted her and said, ‘ Thank you, miss,’ an’ 
I could see he was cryin’. He says to me, * Andy, old 
son, I wanted to hear it just once again, for I’m not 
cornin’ back.’ 

“ An’ he didn’t, cither. He knew. I wrote an’ told 
her. She's a good girl, an’ a lady too. Here’s her 
likeness.” 

He put his hand inside the blue hospital coat and 

withdrew a print from some illustrated paper, carefully 

pasted on a piece of cardboard. Curtis Jones looked at 

it between his hands, and it seemed as if the sunlight 

went rushing mto the far horizon and came rushing back 
again. 
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“ Say,” he said weakly, “ where is this theatre ? An’ 

what’s her name ? ” , , . , 

“ She’s Miss Mary Germane,” said the boy, with some 

concern “ an’ I don’t remember the theatre, but an} 
taxi will take you—say ‘The Beggar Princess .’ But you 
won’t set in; you have to book weeks ahead now. 

With a shaking hand Curtis Jones slipped his cigar- 
case inside the boy’s coat. “ My address is in that 
he said. “ I haven’t a card. Come an see me. Good¬ 
bye, boy; you’re all right. It was God’s mercy sent me 

heT He hailed a taxi, and drove straight to the theatre, 
where, after some argument, his name was taken in to 
Sir Charles Hawthorne. Two hours later he was satin 
on the floor of the nursery in the flat with Ins arm. round 
Miss Grizel and the other embracing Jan, while the bab> 

kicked and gurgled beside them. 

. 

“ She said she would be early, and it’s nearly half-past 

Se I)wight Kenyon, devoured by a fever of impatience 
removed all the carefully placed decorations to one side 
of the table, so that he might have an uninterrupted in v 

° f ^^th^wTa 55ft “gfng, 

2SRcS instructions, the clatter of dishes 

““ Give' her time, Dwight,” advised Curtis Jones. 
u o ^member she is working for a living. 

Dwight growled fiercely and inaudibly. Earm "° 
living was one of the things she must cease from doing 

instantly. He had the licence in his pocket. 

Suddenly the babble quieted into a btt ^ e hu ^? 

admiring itonishment, as a girl came thr °ugb the 1 do " r 
t threaded her way up the great room. A tail, sienaer 

Sri whh an ivory-white face, and great luminous e^es 

under a pile of ruddy hair. She came swinging easily 
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along, a little smile on her scarlet lips, straight as a reed, 
in her shabby velvet coat and battered hat. With a 
spring, Dwight was half-way to meet her, and turned, 
her two slender hands imprisoned in his own. Curtis 
Jones rose smilingly and pulled out her chair, and Dwight 
lifted off the shapeless hat and helped her to get out of 
the coat. He laid it across the chair back, and all its 
painful raggedness, the innumerable darns and patches, 

e n ds ’ the ho P eless f "'nges, were blatantly 

fn a ^ f( r a 1° SeC '- Dwj § ht ’ s fine iips came together 
in a grim line, then quivered with softness. Slowlv! very 

reverently, he raised the shabby old garment and buried 

andhe e J n th !, rag ^ ed lmin g. Jan’s eyes met his own, 

T m hem t J he answer t0 that burning, throbbing 
ache which possessed him. 6 

radiatin'^, hrn° W i ’ Smili " g t0 herSeif softI y> happiness 
radiating through every seam of the worn old dress, and 

theleft hand 1 Shabblly gl ° Ved hand across the table— 

Dwight took it in his own and slowly pulled off the 
nnich-mended glove. Yes! there it wal o'n the four* 

“ When? 11 ’’ Jan? ” ^ aSked ’ bendin S over t0 her. 

Ariy lime you like, Dwight. I’ve made good.” 

blimdv ( } T S ’ haVmg drunk their healths trem¬ 
blingly set forth on the task of enlightening them 

henell' with n unhea ring ears. Jan had found 

all th,’ d ,i 1Cr r man D ' V,ght had found his one girl in 
all the world. Curtis meandered on, while their eves 

bravest e sntndM r ^ fcaSted - He WaS surel y th * 

bravest, splendidcst man on earth. She was more lovelv 
Coe e | h t m °i e Sym P athetic and understanding than ever' 

Gee! but she took the shine m q[ ^ 

“ Jan ’” h ' demanded suddenly, “ if you > re ma king 
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such a pile, why don’t you get some clothes? You 
used to wear those things in Paris nearly four years 


ago.” 

“ Silly boy ! ” laughed Jan. “ This is what I wear in 
'The Beggar Princess: I must walk right on in the 
next act. My understudy’s taken the first. You’re 

both coming? ” 

So they sat in a box and listened to her. And Curtis 
Jones dreamt of his youth, and Polly, and Shamus, and 
Jan when she was a little baby; and Miss Grizel, sitting 
beside him, thought he had grown wonderfully younger 
in the last two hours, and when his hand sought and 
clasped her own she flushed, and dimpled, and sighed, 

but she let it lie. 

And Dwight hung over and devoured her every move¬ 
ment, drank in every golden, honey-sweet note His 
wonderful girl! Found at last! The agony of his 
searching was forgotten in the joy of discovery. 

Tan had the quietest of weddings, the only people 
beside the bride and groom being Curtis Jones and Miss. 
Grizel; and after the wedding they drove to the little 
house in Shepherd’s Market and had a quiet luncheon. 
Thev had asked little Mrs. Greville, her Lncle William, 
the doctor, Sister Evans, and Sir Charles Hawthorne 
with whom and the Camel Driver Jan discussed the theatre 


she was coin? to run. . 

A theatre where the girls would be paid a living wage, 

so that none 

semi-starvation; where the girls would be pa.cI for 
rehearsals, seeing that rehearsals are acting and as much 
work for the management as when the play is actually 
running. Where the dressers will be paid, so that they 
need not batten on the unfortunate chorus; and where 
paints, powders and stains would be supplied asi portion 
of whatever the dress would be. Where more than the 
legitimate space allowed should not be occupied in the 
dressing-rooms, and every girl should have her own 
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table, and not be forced to share it with two or three, 
as Jan had done. “And,” concluded Jan, “if ever I 
stage a play with coloured people in the caste, they 
shall be kept rigorously apart from the others. No white 
girl should be exposed to insult from a negro. But I 
never will employ colour. And w’hen my chorus paints /■ 
itself, it shall have warm rooms, and warm w'ater to wash 
off in; and I will have a little restaurant where one can 
have good, simple food cheaply, and tea. And once a 
week or more I shall keep open house, and all who will 
come to me shall be welcome as friends. And when they 
are out of work I will ask them to stay.” 

“ But.oh,” cried the Camel Driver, “ this is pure fantasy 1 
You will need a million.” 

“ Well,” drawled Curtis Jones, “ I guess if it’s only 
one million she can afford it.” 

Sir Charles Hawthorne laughed. “ Better finance a 
national theatre. Uplift their minds.” 

“ No,” decided Jan, with the wisdom of experience, 

first of all I want to feed their bodies. To pay them 
as any other profession is paid. To make them feel the 
honour and glory of being able to influence thought. But 
believe me—and I know—if you are hungry and cold, 
you can only think of cold and hunger. Dreams can’t 
originate in a numbed brain. What do you say, 
Dwight ? ” 

He raised her hands and kissed them. “What you 
say goes,” he answered. “ You know, Jan.” 

“ Yes,” she mused happily, a flush tinting the ivory 
of her face, “ I know—1 know all about it. Now that 
it is over I look back and wonder how my little Grizel-love 
and I came through. But of all that haunts me most 
is the mentality of the girls in the chorus. Their pettiness, 
their smallness, the horrible scope of their experience, 
and their absolute callous cruelty to each other, and 
their selfishness. And the strange thing is, they are not 
conscious of any of it. Now if chorus work were an 
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occupation paid as any other is paid, by necessity o. 
merit; if there were a standard of morality for it, as 
there is for everything eke that women do, it would 
not mean degradation to the weaker vessels. It must 
be all changed. A girl should be as safe on the stage as 

she is in the workroom, as she is at home. 

« But ” remonstrated the Camel Driver, such a stage 
as you ask for would have no attraction for the girls 

y °Jansmiled at him patiently. “ All,” she sa'd, bending 
towards him over the faintly scented tea-roses, that is 

exactly what I hoped.” , _ . « T 

“ Oh ” cried the enlightened Camel Driver.. I set. 

And he sat silent hereafter in his place, watching this 

heiress to millions who had known cold, and hunger, and 

humiliation- watched Curtis Jones’ blue eyes laughi D 

in his lean leathery face as he looked at her, Miss Grizel > 

fussy ffi passions of affection, and the worship of her 

tall young bridegroom. Then his gaze strayed conten. 

nlativelv towards Sir Charles, chattering with the urbane 

and charming doctor who was greatly- attractedA° Sis 

judgment. , is ]jn ’ ed ^ si lk.” 

Wr “Nav m O Master of the Camel I ” she answered softly; 
■■ thfco^s lmed with gold, tried in the fire, and adorned 

W with a pro’ud happiness that could be felt. 
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Jan had fought her fight and won. She had come to 
him on that standing. They started on an absolute 
equality. She had the greater riches, but that did not 
matter, for he had the greater love, so he told himself, 
and it is a good thing the man should love more strongly 
and fervently than the woman. 

Jan had been all unwittingly in the balances. Her 
dead father had weighed and tried her. She was indeed 
full measure, fine gold, tried in the fire. They were 
going out together to lend a hand wherever they could. 
Each had a way clearly mapped out and thought over. 
Dwight had a great sympathy for the maimed—that 
would be his way. He had decided long ago that money 
is a very good thing; so many are perishing for the 
lack of it. 

And Jan, glancing at him out of her long eyes, remem¬ 
bered that had she gone to him shabby, poverty-stricken, 
hungry and cold, his arms were open for her, his heart 
yearning with love and pity. , 

Truly the coat was lined with exceeding richness 1 

Her one trouble was leaving Miss Grizel. But she 
need not have worried. Her Uncle William came and 
sat down beside her after the Camel Driver’s departure. 

“ This,” he began in his indolent voice, heaving 
a great sigh, “ is a very surprisin’ family of ours, 
Jan.” 

“Yes?” inquired Dwight apprehensively. “What’s 
on now r ? ” 

“ Why, what do you think ? ” asked William Macgregor, 
with a twinkle in his handsome eyes. “ Curtis an’ Grizel 
w r ent out first thing this momin’ an’ got joined together 
in holy matrimony,” 

For an instont Jan sat stunned; then, with a cry of 
sheer delight she rushed at Miss Grizel and kissed her 
violently, and at Curtis and kissed him. 

“ Oh” she cried, “ you dear things 1 It’s what I 
always prayed for.” 
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“ Well, Honey,” explained Curtis Jones’ wife, “ you 
see, you don’t need me any more—an’ Curtis never could 
look after himself.” 

“So that’s why?” commented Curtis dolefully. But 
his looks belied him. 

And so young Tom acquired an adoptive father. 



THE END 
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